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New Books for Secondary Schools 











MUZZARELLI?S BRIEF FRENCH 
COURSE - - . - $1.25 
By ANTOINE MUZZARELLI, 
Officier d’Académie, Professor 
of Modern Languages and Lit- 
erature, 

GARNER’S SPANISH GRAMMAR - $1.25 
By SAMUEL GARNER, Ph. D., 
recently Professor of Modern 
Languages, United States 
Naval Academy. 


SILVA and FOURCAUT'S LECTURA 
Y CONVERSACION - - $ .60 
By T. Sitva and A, FourRcAUT. 
STERN'S GESCHICHTEN VON 
DEUTSCHEN STADTEN $1.25 
By MENCO STERN. 
FLAGG’S A WRITER OF ATTIC 
PROSE - - . - $1.00 


By Isaac FLAGG, Professor of 
Greek, University of California. 


MELLICK’S LATIN COMPOSITION $ .40 
By AnnaA COLE MELLICK, 
A. B., Brearley School, N. Y. 


HARKNESS & FORBES’S 
C/ESAR’S GALLIC WAR $1.25 


With Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. By ALBERT HARK- 
NEss, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor 
Emeritus, Brown University; as- 
sisted by CHARLES H. FORBES, 
A. B., Professor of Latin. Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass. 


While remarkable for its simplicity, this book 
contains everything needed by the student in 
reading the Commentaries. The introduction 
contains an outline of the life of Cesar, a de- 
scription in brief of the scenes of his military 
operations, and a short treatise on the military 
system of the Romans. The notes, while suffi- 
ciently helpful, do not invade the province of the 
living teacher. The illustrations are entirely 
appropriate, and unlike those in other works of 
a similar nature. 











A copy of our new illustrated 
High School Catalog for 1902 
will be sent to any address on 
request. 








Annotated Editions with Vocabularies 
of Texts recommended by the Modern 
Language: Association, including:— 


Riehl’s Das Spielmannskind and Der Stumme 
Ratsherr (Priest) 


Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon (Fontaine) 
Moser’s Der Bibliothekar (Cooper) 


Benedix’s Der Prozess, and Wilhelmi’s Einer 
Muss Heiraten (Lambert) 


Daudet’s Selected Stories (Jenkins) 


Labiche and Martin’s Le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon (Castegnier) 


Mairet L’Enfant de la Lune (Healy) 
Bacon’s Une Semaine a Paris 
Schultz’s La Neuvaine de Colette (Lye) 


Daudet’s L’Enfant Espion and Other Stories 
(Goodell) 


Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno (Brownell) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMDPANY—Dublishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 













CHICAGO 


BOSTON 





ATLANTA 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 








mye are all creatures of habit—some are good while 
“22 others are bad. There is one habit, however, 
that never hurt anyone, and will do you good as 
long as you live, and that is the habit of using 





DIXON'S craiire PENCILS 





some samples. 


publication. 


in both your school and home life. 
familiar with their many advantages let us send you 


If you are not 


Enclose 16 cents in stamps and mention this 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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. A First-Class 


| MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work. for 


$16.22 


T Retable Senta lastremeot 


m Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 


Thisiee, \as well as Summer Afternoons 
? - _An inexhaustible mine of amusement éag 
FLY’S on omg Tae Rae dy od Easy to use. 
Perfect — results. “‘One may use oe 
FOOT microscope and never look at 
r N same thing twice.” of a. } 
‘one of the thousands) t cons: " atmemnge a shows, 
of interesting and a of of lnsect, ete., Tan done At ‘ee 
ae trating 1,600 Ln oe paving objects, 
ma vi mount objects 
reer el Gana ecage e o 
one with this Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 “* 
¥ SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. j 
eo” Rochester, N.Y... 
Magnibes to diameters (32-400 timesp. 2 NEW YORK GTY Q CCAD 





MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U.S. 
SEVEN BUILDINGS. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL. 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
ORATORY, ACADEMICS & METHODS. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres.. 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 








INCORPORATED 1851. 
i i 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


of Springfield, Mass., 


Issues a definite, clear, self-interpreting contract, giving ameunts of 
paid-up insurance and cash values, extended insurance, installment 
options, and many other desirable features, all of which afford the 
most ample protection te the policy-holder. - - - - 


ZLas 
GEORGE J. WIGHT, home 
10 Empire Building, 71 Broadway, - - 
603 E. F., 601 KE. F., 


G LLOTT 1047 ( Multiscript). 


Grand Prize and Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


For VERTICAL WRITING : 1045 (verticuiar), 
1046 (Vertigraph), 1047, 1065, 1066, 1067. 
HIGHEST QUALITY, tHererorne MOST DURABLE 
ano CHEAPEST. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





For Slant nt Writing: 
404, 351,303, 604 E.F., 


New York City 


FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


CHEMICALS 
CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
Ecerything Needed in the Laboratory 


Glass blowing done om the premises 
Metalware Manufacturing Dept.in the House 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 
528 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 
ano CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 








Complete 
Laboratory 
Outfits, 





Full Catalogues furnished on receipt of 10 cents 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and tor rmanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountain 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. A Christian 
family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 

F. W. HVURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 
BOOKS fer 


FRENCH s00xs tor 


are used everywhere. Send to the “a 
lisher for copies for examination. . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
8s: & 8533 SIXTH AVENUE, - NEW YORK. 
Complete Catalogue on application. 
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Chicago, Ill. 





The greatest satisfaction can be obtained from using 


—<$a8=>FSTERBROOK’S PENS 





For Schools, Business, Ornamental Work, or any Other Purpose. 


ALL STYLES. ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. { 


26 John Street, New York 
Works: Camden, N. J. 
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Geachers’ Agencies. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
Wishing teachers, will find it of advantage to consult the 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


Established 17 years 129 Auditerium Building, e774 2 
Positions filled, 4,000. Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


9 
THE FISK TEACHE * AGENCIES 
Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 ~ n Boulevard, Chicago. 414 cama eae + Minneapolis. 
533 Ceoper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 

















THE ALBERT ) sicurendsthoolsand coloces, Largest and best | FINE ARTS 
TEACHERS’ (sag dernczaitie® aouze War book hex) BUILDING, 
r va e 
AGENCY. * ©. J. ALBERT, Manager. CHICAGO. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 ee St., New York AC: Ra ee, 





PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends teachers for all classes of positions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana. 
Rapid growth of Pacific Northwest is making an unusual demand for teachers. We fill positions. 
If you wish to go West write for 1902 Manual and registration to 


B. W. Brintnall, Manager, . 3773 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Washington. 
1420 Chestnit Street, 


Central Teachers’ Bureau, ‘“Puadecpuia. 


Receives oP lications DIRECT from employers and ped not notify members of posi- 
tions where the agency is not to be mentioned. Our 21 years of experience is at your 
disposal if your record is good. Information forastamp. Now is the time to enroll. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Oolleges, Schools, and families,Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Govesnesses, for every F Be rtment of Instruction ; Recommends Good Schools to Parents. Call 
or Address ‘irs NG-FULTUN, A merican and Foreign Teachers’ 4gency, 23 Union 
Square, New Yok 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Boston 975-2 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 77° tier ork 


Recommends colleges and normal graduates, specialists, and vn tonghers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. PRATT, Panager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY fosticrs: “Assists ‘Teachers in Obtaining Posi 


tions. HARLAN P, FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany N. Y. 


FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE. A. G. FISHER, Prop. 120 Tremont Street 
PROMPT, RELIABLE. BOSTON. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
ALLENTOWN CITY, PA. 


Oldest onmnee west of the Hadson. Basiness done in every state. We need 1,000 bright, 
earnest teachers for 19022. Werecommend. Register now. Circulars free. 


For the best text-books in Language and Grammar examine 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH | ® 


consisting of English Grammar for Grammar Schools and Language Lessons for 
Grammar Grades and for third and fourth grades First Book. 


JUST ADOPTED FOR USE CITY OF PATERSON, N. J. 


For the best text-books in Arithmetic 
NICHOLS’S GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 


in seven books—a book for each school year. Recognized as one of the most success- 
ful series of school text-books of the time. 

Samples of Inductive Course for 2Oc, each, of Graded Lessons —_ 

each. Send for descriptive circulars, Correspondence solicited . ° 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


New York 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTEBLINEAB 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST “TRANSLATIONS 


Good T Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New be a ht Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Oloth Sides—Price Reduced to | Good Pa 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket— 


Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Oatalogue 
Send for one. 





























Boston Chicago 





0, postpaid, 56 cents each. 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when cor. 


municating with advertisers. 


ell Bound Convenient for the 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies. Persons with the nec 
academic requirements, and who have h 
two or more years’ a ical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. —— s, fiving details of the 
course, can be on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New Yorx City. 

The professional school of Columbia Univerrity 
for the training of general teachers, supervisors, 
—— superintendents, and instructors in 








norma] schoo end colle es Opento both sexes. 
Teachers + annually. Degree of ie 8. 
anted on completion ofa 

yest course leading to the 

garten, Fine arte, Domestic Art, Domestic 

or 
plomasinthe various departments of the College, 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean. 


ellowships and ayer - 
wo-year Collegiate 
College 
chelor’s Diploma in Sec- 
Science, Music, anual Training. Graduate 
or to the Degreesof A.M.and Ph.D. Catalogues 
oe e 

New York Universily 


ships amounting to ¢$ 
Course followed by a two- 
ondary Teaching, ig. Elementary Teaching, Kinder- 
courses leading to the Master’s and Doctor's Di- 
sent on application to the! Secretary 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. @ 





A graduate School of 
F CH OOL educational science» 
oO f furuishing thorough 


professional equip- 


PEDAGOGY ™*_ for teachers 


wishing to fit them- 
selves to become superintendents, principale, 
supervisors, and professors in Normal Schools 
and the Pedagogical Department of Colleges. 


For Catalogue and information address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


(INCORPORATED) 


SP outfitters to the leading colleges, aa 
and athletic clubs of the country. 


ding's Official Athletic Goods are standard of 
are recognized as such by all the eananis 





 .- 
organ ations controlling sports, which inv: 
adopt Spalding’s Goods as the best. 


THE SPALDING Official League Base Ball, Official 
Intercollegiate Foot Beit Official Gaelic and Assooi 
ation Foot Balls, Official Basket Ball, Official —— 
Base Ball, Official Pan Ball, Official ‘Athletic Imple- 
ments, Official Boxing Gloves. 


Insist open. getting Spal — Pp goods and refuse to 
ffe: 


seat — g that is o as “Just as good as 
Handsomely illustrated catalogue of athletic goods 7 
1d Sree to ron pt Bn ° 


wn tee G. SPALDING & BROS. 
Chicago Denver 


Kt LLOGG’s TEACHERS 
BUREAU 


Established twelve years ago, has a steady de- 
mand for experienced Normal and College grad- 
uate — and principalships. Hundr ds of 

good teachers have found places through this 
Soreau, See our reference list and circular. 
eens “2 stamp. 

KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth’ Street, ew York City 


Blackboard 
Stencils # # 


are the cheapest handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you two 
anseples for trial—a map of North America 

a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gether with catalog contaming complete 














E. L. KELLOGG &CO., 61 East 9th St.,New York 
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THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Catalogue sent on application. 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORE 
5 W. Isth Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
110 Boylston Street 
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i NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ¢ 


SUMMER COURSES | July 7—Aug. 15 


In Pedagogy: 8 Professors, 15 Courses, 
In College: 10 Professors, 30 Courses, 
at University Building, Washington Square, New York City. 9th, 
10th, and 11th stories of building at command of school. In heart 
of the 4 1-2 millions of the Metropolitan District, accessible in one 
hour from many Ocean Resorts, and from University Heights 
Physics and Chemistry and Residence Halls, at University Heights. 
TUITION $25.00. 
For Circular, address Zhe Rex istrar, Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
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E. FABER. 
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PENHOLDERS, 
COLORED PENCILS, 
RUBBER ERASERS, 
Etc., Etc., 














Relieves Exhaustion 





















When weary, languid, com- 
pletely exhausted and worn 
out, there is nothing so re- 
freshing and invigorating as 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Its revivifying effect will 
throw off the depression that 
accompanies exhaustion and 
nervousness; strengthen and 
clear the brain and impart 
new life and vigor to the 
entire system. 


A Tonic and Nerve Food. 


Genuine bears name “‘Horsrorp’s” on label. 















FOR SCHOOL USE. 


EBERHARD FABER, - - 545, 547 Pearl St., New York 
For Examinations. Contains 


Shaw’s National Question BOOK. oo. ccoo questions and An 


swers on 25 branches of study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 
net, postpaid. E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York. 











$1,500 GUARANTEEDYEARLY 


To high class man or woman [high-class teacher 


preferred], with chance for promotion and ad- 
vanced salary, to have charge smal! office at home 
or in home town. to attend to correspondence, ad- 
vertising. and other work. Business of highest 
order and backed by solid men financially and 
A great opportunity for the right 


politically. 

erson. Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope ‘ 

Pereeuli particulars to WALTER B. REDMAN, began with the 
GENE Ae wee tog mee gy ty sheceetan . 

Building, pposite nite States ‘Treasury, 

WASHINGTON, D- ©. Remington, 











FREE 
CAMERAS 


For Teachers’ Disposal 
We offer, free 
A No. .2 Brownie Camera 


to any teacher who will arrange to award the same 
as a Prizein any class competition, but not more 
than one camerawill be givenin any one school. 
Applicants will give, in addition to their own name 
and address, the full name and address of their 
school and state average number of pupils in 
attendance. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. Rochester, N. Y. 
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stands to-day for 
all that is 
best in 
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Wyckotf, Seamans & Benedict, 
(REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY) 
327 Proadway, NEW YORK. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President. 
Largest School of Oratory, Literature, and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, address 
Henry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
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IS YOUR SCHOOL 
WELL LIGHTED ? 


or is it difficult for you to read the pages 
of your school books? 
you to investigate with the view of in- 
Stalling in your school the 


If so, it will pay 


“AURORA” 


Acetylene Generator 


Acetylene gas is used by those who desire 
the cheapest, safest, best, and most health- 
ful light. Electricity costs 5 times, com- 
mon gas 4 times, and coal oil 3 times as 
much as acetylene. Its steady, natural light 
preserves the eyesight. Prof. Eihmer, of 
New York, says: “It is almost pure 
sunlight.” 


A Splendid Light for the Home. 


Fully Guaranteed. If not as represented 
cages es may be returned and money will 
refunded. Write for catalogue and 


| prices. 
| Special 


To the first schoolor private residence 
in your town or neighborhood using 
Offer our generator we will make a special 

offer. Write for particulars. 


AUR ORA ACETYLENE CO., 


hattanooga, Tenn. 


Real Estate Wanted 


and for sale. If you want to sell or buy (no matter 
where located) send description and cash price and zet 
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a The Spirit of Colonel Parker’s Work.” 
By Supt. W. N. Hatman, Dayton, Ohio. 


It would be interesting to study the development of 
Colonel Parker from childhood to full maturity, and to 
note the germs of the doughty warrior’s devotion in the 
boy who, at the age of thirteen, broke the bonds by 
which he had been apprenticed to a New England farmer, 
in order to gain freedom for the unfolding of the faith 
that was in him. It would be interesting and profitable 
to follow him, cut off from the support of angered rela- 
tives, in his struggles to gain a foothold, thru the scanty 
days of schooling which he snatched from weary weeks 
of toil; to rejoice with him in his successes as a teacher, 
even before he had become of age, and in the increasing 
development of his phenomenal vigor, earnestness, and 
influence, almost up to the very hour when, in the words 
of his favorite hymn, he was called to “Jerusalem, my 
happy home,” which alone can bring peace to such war- 
riors as he. 

To us of Dayton it would be of special interest to 
review his work and influence in the Dayton schools, 
where, during a short period of three years, he acted 
with marked success as principal of one of our district 
schools, as principal of the newly-established normal 
school, and as assistant superintendent. It may be that 
the Dayton of that period was not aware of what she 
harbored, but the Dayton of to-day has reason to rejoice 
in the fact that full illumination, full clearness as to the 
meaning of his mission in life came to his soul within 
her borders and among her children. 

But all this we must forego, in order to steep our- 
selves, as it were, in the spirit that animated him in his 
work, and which his death reveals to us only the more 
clearly. Thus is it ever with high and noble lives, 
which die that their spirit may be set free to do its work 
more forcefully. It seems as if the weaknesses and 
shortcomings of the mortal man were buried in the 
grave with him, and we behold the free spirit in the 
untarnished purity and strength of its divine source. 
Henceforth no man dare criticise. All must applaud 
and follow. 

In Colonel Parker’s conception man was born for 
freedom, or self realization. Into man, fashioned from 
the dust of the earth, the Creator had breathed the 
breath of life directly and made of him a living soul. 
To reveal the divinity of the spirit that gave birth to 
this soul is the undying hope and yearning of every true 
man, and the life of man and of generations of men is 
but a continuous self-revelation of the divine spirit that 
lives within. 

In this sense Colonel Parker, like John Fiske, was an 
Evolutionist. At the center of life is the spirit seeking 
self-realization. Freedom, in its lower phases, adapted 
itself to environment ; in man, it strives to control and 
even to create environment. In its lower phases it de- 
veloped blindly; in man it learns to know itself, to see 
clearly the purpose of its being, and the responsibility 
which this purpose places upon it; the achievement of 
the supremacy of spirit. 

Under this view education appeared to Colonel Parker 

s the most important of the concerns of humanity. It 
was to him humanity's method of self-evolution ; hu- 


~* From an address at the Parker Memorial exercises, at Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


manity’s method of securing the intelligence, skill, and 
vigor of soul, which self evolution demands. 

That such a nature should be deeply religious goes 
without saying. For this reason Colonel Parker insisted 
on every occasion that, altho denominationalism, might 
properly be excluded from the work of schools,—re- 
ligious devotion, the religious attitude, religious fervor, 
in short, the religion which lies behind all denominations, 
must be, on the part of both teachers and pupils, the 
indispensable center of all their work. 

Of necessity, therefore, he approached his work with 
the highest reverence, not only for childhood, but for 
the individual children with whom he had to deal. 
These he studied; these he would have every teacher 
study first, Jast, and all the time, and in the center of 
every other study they may undertake. For the sake 
of the beloved children he would cast out from the 
school all the medieval rubbish, as it appeared in his 
eyes, of rod and routine, that the children, too, might 
grow strong and rejoice in freedom. 

Is it: necessary to add that. to him this freedom was 
not license ; that it meant the completest and most per- 
fect subordination to law, but a self-subordination to 
recognized law, recognized by eager, painstaking love of 
truth and justice. This is the freedom he claimed for 
himself ; this, the freedom he would have for his teach- 
ers; this, the freedom he craved for the children and 
thru them for humanity. 

Possibly this will account for Colonel Parker’s pecu- 
liar openness to conviction. He was never 4 dogmatist. 
As far as his soul could hate, he hated all that savored 
of dogma in matters of education as intolerable barriers 
to progress. He kept his mind constantly in humble, 
tho eager suspense, ready to welcome new truth and to 
abandon old error. Only this one thing he required, 
that truth and error should appear. 

His courage was phenomenal. In his long life of un- 
broken, strenuous struggle, he never showed fear of 
men, nor would he sell one jot of principle for personal 
success. He called everything by its name. No spade 
could hope to be called anything but a spade by him. In 
this, I take it, lay much of his great strength. It was 
his transparent honesty of conviction and purity of pur- 
pose that silenced his enemies and gathered around him 
the loving souls of the people—always in the majority 
when once aroused, and few men possessed the power 
of arousing loving souls as did Colonel Parker. 

In Colonel Parker the children of this country lose 
one of their warmest friends, and educational progress 
one of its most forceful leaders. His translucent sin- 
cerity of purpose, his manly earnestness, his clear grasp 
of the situation, his unfailing vigor and resourcefulness, 
compelled conversion and following wherever he spoke 
or worked. 

The growing reverence for childhood in the work of 
the school, the steady expansion of its interests, the 
recognition of the child’s immediate purposes as 4 valid 
factor in the work of education, the consequent respect 
for individuality, the love that feeds the soul and opens 
the mind, the liberation of the hand as a distinctive 
creative organ, the cultivation of the sense of the beau- 
tifal, and the consequent strengthening of moral atti- 
tude—all these and many other things that are blessing 
the schools of the day are largely due to Colonel Parker’s 
convincing initiative. 
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It is true that he has left us, but the spirit that was 
revealed thru him will never leave us. Nay, thanks to 
the earnestness of his soul, it will increase in brightness 
and impelling force as his memory grows old. 


Sr 


“The Curse of Education.” 


By ARTHUR GILMAN, M.A., Director of The Gilman School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


“Tne Curse of Education” is the startling title of a 
book publisned in England, by Harold Gorst, a man evi- 
dently well informed in regard to the system in vogue 
in his native country. Whatcan Mr. Gorst mean? In 
the first p.ace, he does not intend to disparage culture. 
He uses the word “education” in the sense of the con- 
ventional mode of bringing up children and of educating 
youth as he has seen it in practice. He says that he 
finds fault chiefly with the “‘ universal method of cram- 
ming the mind with factsand particularly with the man- 
ufacture of uniformity and mediocrity by subjecting 
every individual to a common process, regardless of his 
natural bent.” The “average educated man,” he says, 
“* possesses no real individuality. He is simply a manu- 
factured article bearing the stamp of the maker.” 
These be strong statements. England, Mr. Gorst 
thinks, is being left behind in the educational race. 
“Where the Eaglish child is stuffed with only six 
pounds of facts, the German and French schools con- 
trive to cran seven pounds into their pupils.” 

Mr. Gorst looks at the methods by which the public 
service is recruited in England and says that the men 
appointed are ‘‘simply individuals who have succeeded 
in obtaining most marks in public competitive examina- 
tions, —that is to say, men whose brains have been more 
effectually stuffed with facts and mechanical knowledge 
than were the brains of their unsuccessful competitors. 
There is no question, when a candidate presents himself 
for a post in the diplomatic service or in one of the 
government offices, whether he possesses tact, or ad- 
ministrative ability, or knowledge of the world. All 
that is demanded of him is that his mind should be 
crammed with so many pounds avoirdupois of Latin, 
Greek, mathematics, history, geography, etc., acquired 
in such a way that he will forget, within a couple of 
years, every fact that has been pestied into him.” To 
this Mr. Gorst traces that other fact that “the general 
level thruout the various branches of the public service 
is one of mediocrity,” and that “‘ the blunders that have 
characterized the conduct of the war in South Africa” 
‘reveal the inefficiency of more than one department of 
government.” “Most of the blunders of the war are, 
in fact,” he asserts, “attributable to a want of common- 
sense,” “the most valuable gift with which man can be 
endowed,” “the very essence of genius,” “the rarest of 
all attributes, for the very reason that it is deliberately 
destroyed by conventional methods of bringing up chil- 
dren and instructing youth.” 

Parents come in for Mr. Gorst’s criticism, “for they 
think that they have fulfilled their duty simply by send- 
ing their children to school. The only thing considered 
necessary to equip a child for the battle of life is to get 
him an education, and nobody bothers his head about 
the principles or the effects of the process.” Mr. Gorst 
points out that the effect of all this is disastrous, that 
natural tendencies are suppressed, and that the progress 
of civilization is retarded because it is not in the hands 
of the most fit. 

Mp. Gorst quotes Matthew Arnold as saying in one of 
his official reports that the mode of teaching had fallen 
off “‘in intelligence, spirit, and inventiveness,” and that 
the school regulations by “making two-thirds of the 
government grant depend upon a mechanical examina- 
tion inevitably gives a mechanical turn to the school 
teaching, a mechanical turn to the inspection,” and 
that it must be trying to the intellectual life of the 
schools. These evils have since Arnold’s time been 
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greatly mitigated, but public opinion is not strong 
enough in England to make a complete revolution, 
which seems to Mr. Gorse to be essential,and he repeats 
over and over again his statement that the “schools in 
which the children of the people are taught are nothing 
more than factories for turning out a uniformly-pat- 
terned article,” and that they ‘“‘contrive to drive out all 
original ideas without implanting any useful know'edge 
in their place.” ‘The whole school life is a scramble 
for marks. The school managers and masters are inter- 
ested in getting the boys stuffed with facts, dates, fig- 
ures and inflections, because the prestige of the school 
—and consequently its commercial success—is mainly 
dependent upon the creditable placing of pupils in pub- 
lic examinations, The boy, for the ordinary pur- 
poses of instruction, is an empty bottle into which a cer- 
tain prescription is to be poured. The prescription has 
been made up beforehand and cannot be altered. The 
school undertakes to administer a draught, but it re- 
fuses to bother about diagnosing each case. There is 
only one method of treatment, and every patient who 
enters the establishment has to be submitted to it.” 

Of course in such a discussion it is inevitable that 
Edward Thring will be mentioned, for if there ever was 
a master in England whose views were enlightened and 
sensible, he was the one, ‘‘ Education,” says Thring, 
“‘is not book-worm work, but the giving the subtle 
power of observation, the faculty of seeing, the eye and 
mind to catch hidden truths and new creative genius. 
If the cursed rule-mongering and technical terms coula 
be banished to limbo, something might be done. Three 
parts of teaching and learning in England is the hid- 
ing common sense and disguising ignorance under 
phrases.” 

Dr. Arnold is quoted on the subject of boy nature and 
his pessimistic remarks are repeated, but Mr. Gorst 
does not agree that the badness is natural that Arnold 
observed in boys. He is willing to acknowledge that 
the “average boy”—the average English boy, of course 
—spends a good deal of his time in cheating the mas- 
ters, lying to the authorities, and playing every sort and 
kind of mischievous or disreputable prank that comes 
into his head,” but he attributes it to “the system of 
education which not only fails to encourage the boy’s 
individual tastes and faculties, but actually forces upon 
him occupations that are for the most part absolutely 
foreign to his nature. . . If this or that boy’s 
store of energy is not turned into one channel. It will 
expend itself thruanother. If the schoolmaster were to 
take the trouble to find out the particular bent of the 
pupil, and were to proceed to foster and educate it, all 
the energy of the boy would be used in this useful and 
congenial work. But the parent and the ped- 
agogue in their blindness can only see in this law of 
nature a wicked and perverse propensity that must be 
restrained at all hazards by a speedy application of the 
educational straight waistcoat.” ‘‘School masters are 
like mothers. They imagine that because a boy happens 
to have survived their system of teaching, the latter 
must necessarily be the one perfect method—just as 
the fond mother whose infant has been enabled by 
means of a phenomenal digestion to outlive a partic- 
ular food believes that it is the only food upon which 
babies can possibly be brought up.” 

When Mr. Gorst says that “the whole trend of evo- 
lution is to differentiate,” he gives at once the end that 
he aims at and the method by which he would attain it. 
His book is a brief for ‘‘ education” as opposed to “‘ fab- 
rication.” He defines the object of education to be “to 
assist everybody to develop his faculties and talents, so 
that he may be fitted for the position in life that nature 
intended him to occupy,” and this he vigorously asserts 
the schools of England do not accomplish. He agrees 
with Thring who says that “ the pwimary object of edu- 
cation is to call out thought, not to load the memory— 
to strengthen mind and give it versatile power—not 
crush it under an accumulation of undigested facts.” 
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Educational Opinion: 


A Monthly Review of Educational Literature. 


The School as a Social Center. 


The center of social life in the eighteenth century 
was the church; in the nineteenth it was the state 
house; in the twentieth century it bids fair to be the 
school-house. Great evolutions come about slowly, and 
are accomplished before their scope is appreciated. 

It is now nearly one-third of a century that the old 
New England township school system has been under- 
going reorganization. The district school houses and 
the academies, which were but makeshifts for a rapidly 
pioneering population, have been almost entirely swept 
out before the town graded schools. The movement 
began in Connecticut, or possibly in Maine ; swept over 
New England ; and then covered New York state, Ohio, 
and al) that West which had inherited from New Eng- 
land the broken up district system. For a time it 
seemed as if this reformation was to end in itself. It 
seemed to be quite enough to restore that admirable 
system which the Plymouth colonists devised, when 
they first planted themselves about Boston harbor. But 
our ablest educators have been awakened to the fact 
that the town school involves far more than had been 
supposed. Ossian H. Lang says: 

It is plain to see that this proposed school evolution will af- 
fect the whole social structure. The town will be a new 
thing. Everybody will bear a helpful relation to everybody 
else. . Individualism will not be sacrificed, while a wholesome 
social unification will be established. Young and old will 
equally bear a relation to the school. The school building will 
be modified to newdemands. The town itself will be solidified, 
unified, and a co-operative town spirit created. 


Professor Dewey, of Chicago university, writes : 

I have no doubt that we are only beginning to recognize 
the possibilities of the school as a spiritual, as well as intel- 
lectual, center. 


President Jordan, of Stanford university, says : 

The school community idea involves greater co-operation on 
the part of parents in school affairs—a thing much to be de- 
sired. The day is passing when parents will give over their 
children’at immature ages to absolute shaping at the hands of 
teachers they have never seen—and even whose. names they 
may never have heard. 

The outlined evolution is not to be the work of a sin- 
gle year; it cannot be established out of hand. What 
is already accomplished was not foreseen. It involves 
the spirit of co-operation and fellowship, and was al- 
lowed to lapse during a period of pioneering. The peo- 
ple went Westward too fast for organization to keep 
pace. Some of our wisest educators are satisfied with 
that amount of centralizing which comes in under the 
head of night schools, art schools, library and museum, 
lectures, free reading rooms, and more or less of music 
culture. Ifthe movement stops with this it still will 
be a revolution. New York city led the way with the 
lectures. Buffalo and other cities made the school a 
library center—a complete system of book distribution 
is hardly possible thru any other medium. Every school 
ought to be a distributing station of a comprehensive 
town library. Reading rooms will then naturally follow. 
After that comes your town museum—a veritable town 
history—relics and memorials of whatever art growth 
the town has had. Some of the larger towns, as well as 
cities, have had long exhibitions of paintings in connec- 
tion with the schools—open to all parents and children. 
In this way apprehension of the beautiful is cultivated, 
collateral with a knowledge of the useful. Public art 
galleries that are solemn as owl’s nestsare of little value 
to those notalready art trained. What we needis to de- 
velop a taste for the beautiful from the very earliest 
years. Instruction in music may go on in connection 
with. the general lecture courses. Springfield, Mass., 
ed the way for other towns by establishing trade classes 


where 4 poor boy may learn any vocation. Every town 
should take it in hand that every child within its limits 
shall have a bread winning power. The curriculum 
should look to it that the child, from the time he enters 
school, is on the way to preparation for becoming a self- 
reliant citizen. France has shown us that agricultural 
schools, as an annex to public education, are not suffi- 
cient. The whole public school system of that country 
instructs in the fundamental principles of agriculture 
and horticulture. Some of our own states are already 
moving in that direction. Industrialism is becoming a 
characteristic feature of public schools. A wide-awake 
educator says: 

Literary clubs should be given permission to meet at the 
school-house. Circles for dressmaking and cooking; for 
studying local history, biography, and geology ; for entomol- 
ogy and botany; for drawing, surveying, and photography, 
should find their homes at the same place. All these lines of 
work naturally co-ordinate ; and then organize co-operatively. 
The school would thus mean the whole town, at work for intel- 
lectual and moral and physical improvement. Athletics 
should also have its place in the curriculum and have free use 
of school buildings and of the extensive playgrounds that 
should surround every school, 


Chicago has undertaken to place her school building 
so entirely in the hands of the people as to work out a 
higher social life. Lectures and stereopticon shows are 
not accepted as all that is necessary. This is to stop at 
the threshold; it is not to think the matter thru. 
Nothing should be accepted short of opening the school- 
house for every rational social purpose that unites the 
townspeople. 

Mr. Lang, in his editorial articles in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, insists that this is ‘a moral evolution ;” that 
‘the school may thus be used to displant the saloons.” 
In other words, around the school will grow up a superb 
force, a power for good that will leaven society. Doing 
things together is more important from every stand- 
point than living together. The school building ceases 
to be a mere place for teaching boys and girls; it is a 
place where the parents also are taught. The whole 
community is thus gradually drawn together around the 
school. In some New England towns the public con- 
veyances used in the day time to collect and carry the 
children, are at night used to convey parents to lectures, 
lyceums, and entertainments. The results are not only 
better teachers, better sanitation, better atte: dance of 
pupils, but the family is kept together in its intellectual 
and moral growth. The town was a natural unit of 
Anglo-Saxon life. Its decadence, together with its spe- 
cial functions of school and church, was lamentable ; 
its reorganization around the school-house we may be- 
lieve will lead once more to the town church. Why, in 
other words, shall not the town school building in rural 
districts be the town church building on Sunday? Gov- 
ernor Rollins referred pathetically to the fact that all 
over the hillsides of New England there were dead 
churches. What advantage, moral or economical, in 
half a dozen rival buildings? Or in the remoter dis- 
tricts, why remain with no church at all? 

What have we but the old Anglo-Saxon town or tun- 
ship; the natural social unit restored? Only we have 
something larger than the town of our fathers; we have 
new power, with new transportation, new ambitions, 
new problems to solve. The school and the church be- 
come co-operative. The homes, al] bound together with 
telephones, throb one life and one hope. The baser ele- 
ments of society cannot so easily come to the front. 
There will be less street life; less corner-store life ; 
less saloon life. Labor will be reduced by the applica- 
tion of electricity, so that the people will have more 
time ifor the higher social functions. Music at the 
schools, or even the lectures and addresses, may be 
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heard all over the town by telephone. Best of all will 

be the intensifying of the family sentiment. Instead 

of sending our children out of the family and giving 

them over to the school, we shall all be members to- 

gether of a township organization, with all its intel- 

lectual and moral functioning. 

—From an editorial in the Independent of March 6. 

we 


The Surprises of Experience. 


The first article in the Kindergarten Review for March 
is by Susan E. Blow, on thesurprises of experience. It 
is an excellent résumé of facts regarding the kinder- 
garten of 1902, but the greatest surprise of all is that a 
professional kindergartner, actively at work and a prom- 
inent leader in the field, should write so frankly. Would 
that such plain utterances were heard more often in the 
kindergarten world ; the children would benefit thereby. 

In the early days of the kindergarten movement, says 
the wri er, we were told that the Froebelian idea could 
not be carried out if there were more than ten or fifteen 
children in a kindergarten. To-day the average educa- 
tional results reached in larger kindergartens far sur- 
pass the average results in kindergartens attended by 
only ten or fifteen children. That this fact should be 
indisputable is the first surprise of experience. 

One probable reason for the present superiority of 
larger over smaller kindergartens is that, since it re- 
quires greater ability to conduct the larger kinder- 
gartens, the more competent directors are drawn into 
these positions by a process of natural selection. A 
second reason may be that having more children to at- 
tend to, the director of a large kindergarten is com- 
pelled to throw each child more on himself, and thus 
develops greater self-reliance and industry. 

Another advantage possessed by our present Jarge 
kindergartens is that since they are generally either 
connected with public schools or under the control of 
associations, they offer to the individual director larger 
opportunity for contact with other workers and place 
her under the supervision of a specially qualified per- 
son who, be it also noted, profits in her turn by watch- 
ing the work of many different directors. 

The reaction of the public school upon the kinder- 
garten has materially aided its healthful development. 
By far the larger number of superior kindergartens are 
either directly connected with public schools or guided 
by supervisors who have had the benefit of public school 


training. 
Wanted—A Broad Outlook. 

Within the past few years a number of small signs 
have shown that kindergartners are slowly waking to 
consciousness of the fact that since kindergartens are 
conducted exclusively by women, and usually either by 
spinsters or young girls (i.e., women who have never 
known the richest and most educating experiences of 
life), they must have defects incident to defect in the 
intellectual and moral outlook of those who conduct 
them. The young woman who rarely talks seriously 
with men, and the aging spinster who gets few oppor- 
tunities to talk with men at all, are prone to relapse out 
of human living and thinking into sex living and think- 
ing. This simple fact explains what have been scath- 
ingly called the “elaborate fooleries of the kinder- 
garten.” Every kindergartner should be alive to this 
danger and should avoid it by conference with men, by 
participation in educational meetings where the mascu- 
line representation is large, by reading books written by 
_ and by inviting from men criticism of her own 
work. 

One of the most interesting facts now coming to light 
is the change in the tone of literature, brought about 
since many women have become writers and a majority 
of women readers. In some respects the influence of 
women upon literature is valuable. It is eliminating 
obscenity and diminishing harshness. It is also, how- 
ever, depriving literature of its virility and, to a certain 
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nition of whatis. A similar influence is traceable in 
education and particularly in the kindergarten. It has 
produced the perennial smiler, from whose smile, critics 
aver, the child flees in terror. 

The final reason for the present superiority of the 
public school kindergarten is, as has been already said, 
that the public kindergartner has been forced to con- 
sider the relationship of her exercises to the studies of 
the school, and has thus been led to supplement her 
theory of development by some conscious consideration 
of educational values. 

The last and greatest surprise of experience is that 
by far the larger number of good kindergartners in the 
country to-day bave adopted some form of program, and 
that in proportion to the organization of the program is 
the freedom of the kindergarten work. 


we 
Education for the Farmer. 


The successful farmer of the future will have a good 
education, and an education that is as special as that of 
the trained worker in any other field. A little of what 
appropriate education means on the farm is stated by 
Andrew M. Soule in the University of Tennessee Record 
for February. 

Education in the rural districts, says the writer, has 
not kept pace with that in the cities. In the rural dis- 
tricts it has primarily consisted of instruction in the el- 
ements of mathematics and English, while the sciences 
have been quite neglected and the principles of agricul- 
ture utterly ignored. In the city it has been different. 
There great technical institutions and schools of manual 
training are turning out thousands of skilled workers to 
engage in commercial arts and industries. This dispar- 
ity between the educational objective in the country and 
in the city is tending to the rapid centralization of popula- 
tion in the great cities and to the consequent neglect of 
agricultural pursuits. 

The research work of the experiment stations has 
demonstrated their utility and repaid their cost a thous- 
and times by reason of the light they have thrown on 
the simple relation of scientific truths to general farm 
practice. The more advanced agriculturists evetywhere 
recognize the merit of the stations and gladiy concede 
to them the homage which their work entitles them to 
receive, but there is a very large class of people who 
still have a contempt for those they are pleased to style 
theoretical farmers in contradistinction to the practical 
man. Agricultural education is no longer a theory. 
Many people do not realize this and many more would 
not be willing to concede it, but those who have studied 
the situation will gladly acknowledge the truth of this 
statement. 

The need of breadth of culture is as vital on the farm 
asin any other profession. The wide range of condi- 
tions met with by the farmer are more difficult to grasp 
and to handle intelligently than in the learned profes- 
sions where business matters run more ina cycle. It is 
said that the opportunity of the farmer is circumscribed 
and limited, and to, substantiate the contention, the 
splendid achievements of great business interests are 
cited. These great business interests have only been 
developed because the men who were back of them had 
the breadth of culture and were able to grasp existing 
conditions. There are as great possibilities on the farm 
as anywhere else if the same amount of money were put 
into the business and the same skill and business acu- 
men put into its management. This would not only be 
true where the operations were conducted on a magnifi- 
cent scale but on the small farm of 100 or 200 acres 
where diversified agriculture is practiced and on down 
to the truck farm of five or ten acres. Education gives 


breadth and scope to the ideas; it is the source of orig- 
inality and will enable the conception and consummation 
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of gigantic agricultural projects as surely as in the case 
of any other business. 

The boy leaves the farm because he has a false idea 
of the business opportunity which it affords him. He 
leaves the farm because he is disgusted with its drudg- 
ery, its meager profits, and to his uneducated mind, its 
limited possibilities. He has no appreciation of the 
esthetic side of country life or of the natural beauties 
which surround him. To him the language of the most 
beautiful creations of nature is dead. To him the earth 
is repulsive because he does not understand it. The 
wonderful growth and development of the plantisa 
hidden book; the insect life around him is tongueless ; 
the beauties of the world in which he lives and moves 
are utterly without meaning because his mind has not 
been directed in the proper channels and he has never 
had an opportunity of knowing what glorious pleasures 
are all about him and what splendid things he might ac- 
complish if he knew more of nature’s hidden handiwork. 
If he were properly educated to understand and meas- 
ure what constitutes trueliving ; if he could foreshadow 
the future of his city life and compare it with his 
chances in the country; if he were trained to weigh 
and balance the good and bad, the sense of pleasure and 
power on one side and of confinement and cramped op- 
portunity on the other, he would generally elect to re- 
main one of God’s free creatures and wrest from the 
heart of nature the hidden truths which guard her 
secrets and hold imprisoned her stores of wealth. 

Competition is stronger in farming to-day than ever 
before in the history of the business. At the present 
time one must exercise business foresight and possess 
an intimate knowledge of market conditions, crop pro- 
duction and dissemination in order to be successful. 
If certain citizens can acquire wealth from the farm, 
and on investigation they are found to be quite nu- 
merous, why should not others? It is because they 
have failed to appreciate the business status of farm- 
ing and to treat it in the manner that alone insures 
success. 

a 


Do Children Know the Alphabet? 


At a meeting of the Long Island Library club, says W. 
W. Bishop, of Brooklyn, in the April Hducational Review, a 
question was raised which is of concern to students of our 
present educational programs. The president of the club 
started a most interesting discussion by asking the li- 
brarians if they had discovered any general lack of ac- 
quaintance with the order of the letters of the alphabet 
among children. An almost unanimous affirmative was 
given, and a series of anecdotes was told to illustrate the 
very general difficulty experienced, not alone in the use 
of a card catalog —which is ever a mystery to some souls, 
—but even in the use of dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Moreover,—and this is the point which I wish to bring 
to the attention of teachers,—librarians who have for 
years been dealing with children, especially thosein charge 
of “children’s rooms,” affirmed that ignorance of alpha- 
betical order is more noticeable of late than in former 
years. Teachers present at the meeting joined in bear- 
ing testimony to the same fact. While to master the or- 
der of an arbitrary set of symbols is a task which even 
mature minds sometimes fail to accomplish in view of 
the immensely important role played by the alphabet in 
most systems and schemes of arrangement, it would be 
well for those who supervise educational programs to ask 
themselves whether they provide in them some place 
where children are taught thoroly their A BC’s. 

Every filing system, dictionary, encyclopedia, catalog, 
bibliography, and almost every sort of list has as its 
basis and key the alphabet. The old method of teach- 
ing the letters in a purely unintelligible and mechanical 
fashion, now most properly abandoned in many quarters, 
at least furnished a child with a set of order-symbols 
which he continued to use for the term of his natural 
life. Is it not wise to provide for their mastery at some 
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early point in the school curriculum as order- symbols, and 
also to find a place for practice in using lists and books 
whose order of arrangement is alphabetical ? The ordi- 
nary explanation given for using a card catalog,—** Look 
for a card just as you would for a word in a dictionary,” 
fails to assist very many boys of fifteen. 

I would not have it thought that I-am referring to 
long-continued and systematic work in running down 
entries or in what librarians call “alphabeting” cards. 
Such work very quickly numbs the alphabetic sense of 
all but the most hardened experts. The difficulties to 
which I am calling attention have been reported in the 
case of very simple and elementary catalogs, dictionaries, 
and large-print reference books. That the difficulties 
exist cannot be doubted. Asmall amount of forethought 
and effort should be sufficient to meet them, once they 
are recognized. 


we 
Teaching of Addition and Subtraction.” 


By Supt. ALBERT DUNCAN YocuUM, Chester, Pa. 


While this is a period of unrest in the pedagogical 
world, a time when theories are advanced and withdrawn 
either because they do not survive the attack of the 
critic or invite investigation at all, there is a fair minded 
attitude toward the theorist who harmonizes his conclu- 
sions with facts which have been carefully tested before 
assumption. Aside from a theory which is convincing 
per se, found in *‘ An Inquiry into the Teaching of Addi- 
tion and Subtraction,” one of the strongest claims to 
consideration rests upon the author’s wide experience in 
dealing with children. Dr. Yocum’s well planned and 
carefully executed test to determine the content of chil- 
dren’s minds upon entering school confirms this. The 
results of his investigation constitutes the first chapter 
of the thesis. ‘This division of the book is well worth a 
study because of the uncertainty with regard to the 
time children may begin the study of number and what 
arrangement or method best appeals to their experience. 

Thruout most of the thesis the argument is upon a 
priori grounds, but the data chosen call attention to an 
acquaintance with the prevailing systems of teaching 
number, to a knowledge of original sources, shown also 
in notes and references, and an understanding of genetic 
psychology. A resume of the author’s plan,—necessarily 
brief and incomplete,—will doubtless lead to the fairest 
estimate of its character and merits. 

Following the chapter giving the results of the inves- 
tigation of the mathematical content of children’s 
minds and its conclusions, is a discussion of logical and 
psychological orders of teaching facts. A logical order, 
says the writer, is one in which facts having some ele- 
ment in common are grouped together. 

There may be more than one logical order, but that 
logical order in which the common element is most ef- 
fective, i. e., the one whose perception in the mastery of 
one fact in the group will insure the readiest mastery of 
every other fact, is the psychological order. 

The possible logical orders of arranging facts are then 
stated, resulting in three distinct groups of elementary 
sums: 

1. Those in which the digit to which the addition to 
be made is constant. 

Plan originating with Warren Colburn. 

2. Those in which the result is constant. Grube 
method. 

3. Those in which numbers added is constant. 

Under the last named system the groups are most 
effectively arranged if they are formed by the successive 
addition of each digit to itself and then to each inferior 
digit. The illustration of this is obscure unless the 


*Abstract of thesis presented by Superintendent Yocum to 
the faculty of philosophy of the University of Pennsylvania in 
partial fulfilment of the requirements for the dggree of doctor 
of philosophy. The abstract was prepared by Frank H. Scobey, 
sae of algebra and arithmetic, State normal school,Trenton, 
N.J. 
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reader remembers the author’s statement that all inver- 
sions are omitted. It is then seen that this system har- 
monizes with counting by ones, twos, threes, etc., that 
it bases knowledge on the child’s experience before com- 
ing to school ; that it makes use of the well-known in- 
terest that children have in counting. 

The a priori determination of the psychological method 
of teaching the fundamental sums and differences is a 
strong chapter in the thesis. After the statement of 
what constitutes a psychological method and the con- 
ditions necessary to it, various ways of deriving facts 
are classified as follows:—(1) The Objective Method, 
(2) The Memorial Method, (3) The Abstract Method. A 
comparison of these leads to the conclusion that the ab- 
stract method insures the readiest determination of 
facts, the readiest memerizing of facts and the maximum 
mental training. 

The concluding chapter tells of the results of a half 
year’s teaching in the order and according to the 
method just determined. It will be seen that this is, 
after all the most convincing demonstration of the 
merits of the system, for it may be justly said of this 
or any other theory, however well it accords with peda- 
gogical principles,—“ It is by their fruits that ye shall 
know them.” 

a 


Contingencies of a State University. 


Life at Cambridge or New Haven is one thing; ata 
state university in one of the newer Western states it is 
decidedly another. A little of what it all means in the 
latter case is set forth in a bright description from the 
pen of “ An Athenian” in the Atlantic Monthly for April. 
It is, to be sure, a struggle, this toil in a Western state 
university but, as is evident from the sketch, there is a 
bright side to it all—a side that from the graduates’ 
point of view will grow brighter with every passing year. 
And what the professors do for those unsophisticated 
boys and girls whom they guide and advise for four 
years, only the recording angel will ever know. Many 
loyal hearts feel something of what was done, and the 
best memories of the college days will cluster around 
the hours spent in the class-room of this and that pro- 
fessor. But the writer says: We call ourselves “the 
Athens of America,” and we allude to our university as 
“school.” The streets swarm with boys and girls ; for 
here we take co-education as a matter of course, never 
having thought of anything else. Nevertheless, owing 
to the large professional departments, the boys far out- 
number the girls. ; 

In our university the dormitory system does not pre- 
vail, and these young people are very much occupied in 
getting themselves settled in the town wherever they 
can find lodgings, usually lodging and boarding in dif- 
ferent houses. Comparatively few of the citizens are 
averse to taking “‘roomers,” but meals are a more se- 
rious matter. Of late there is a somewhat aggrieved 
surprise among householders at certain new exactions 
on the part of applicants for lodgings. I am told that 
even freshmen now demand furnace-heated roome, 
whereas a few years ago a student carried up his own 
wood and took care of his—or even her—own fire. The 
present pace was set by a few persons who built modern 
houses for their own convenience, and then admitted 
student lodgers in order to make good the outlay. 


A glance at the university catalog shews that most of 
the students come from within the state. This is natural 
where each state has its university, but on some accounts 
it isa pity. We are too proud of our state, and would 
be the better for rubbing shoulders with outsiders. 
However, here are all these young people, presumably 
thirsting for knowledge. Those who are in a position 
to judge say that, on the whole, the thirst is keener 
than in the Eastern universities ; that the boy who goes 
to college because his people expect it of him is a much 
rarer person than in the older parts of the country. 
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A student who can prove his inability to pay is en- 
titled to free tuition, and if unable to buy a uniform he 
may be excused from military drill. As to the rest, the 
bare necessities of living cost but little, and there are 
furnaces to take care of and other employments of a 
similar nature. The eager and earnest young men who 
form the majority of the students have, it seems, a more 
serious difficulty to contend with than mere poverty. 
This is the lack of adequate preparation. Scarcely any 
of them have been able to get anything better than the 
narrow and machine-made instruction which is all that 
even the better high schools can offer. Of the general 
information which comes from contact with cultivated 
minds most of them show not the slightest trace. They 
go at their tremendous task with tremendous energy, 
and by sheer force conquer the obstacles that lie between 
them and their university degree. 

There are other students, however, better dressed and 
more sophisticated, the sons of professional and business 
men. These are the ones whom one meets walking with 
pretty girls. They belong to the fraternities, and interest 
themselves in the usual diversions of thestudent. Some 
of them also study. Not many of them are rich, tho 
they have a certain amount of money to spend. 

As for the women, they too are of various kinds, from 
the girl who has saved up her earnings in order to take 
a course at the university to the daughter of one of the 
foremost citizens of the town. A witty professor once 
said that the woman students of the university could be 
divided into four classes. Beginning at the bottom, 
they were : (1) those who were of no account either as 
girls or as students ; (2) those who were good students, 
but indifferent to the graces of the toilet ; (3) those who 
dressed well and took the lead in the social amusements 
of student life ; and (4) Miss Mary Martin. 

What most impresses the impartial observer is the 
extraordinary independence of these girls. Ordinarily 
the girl finds her own quarters and manages her own 
affairs. Her goings and comings, her hours, her com- 
panions, are all at her own disposal. Sometimes she is 
a serious student ; frequently she is clever enough to 
hold her own extremely well in her classes; but ap- 
parently she is more apt than her brother to come tothe 
university for the fun of it. The girls who come to the 
university for amusement rather than for study are, 
without doubt, greatly in the minority, but because they 
-_ here at all there should be some system of guardian- 
ship. 

It is true that in spite of her freedom the girl usually 
escapes without having fallen below her own standard 
of decorum. But her standard permits a good deal. I 
have met-a boy and girl on their way to take a row on 
the river as late as ten o’clock in the evening, after a 
meeting of one of their literary societies ; and it seems 
that this is not an infrequent occurrence. It is but a 
sample of a freedom which is sometimes harmful. 

When I first settled in this neighborhood it reminded 
me quaintly of my native New England village. I 
shortly discovered, however, that the New England vil- 
lage and the Western town differ radically. The most 
striking difference is'in'the attitude of the people toward 
innovations and toward criticism. In the former your 
criticism is received with unruffled serenity, and your 
attempt at introducing a new custom ends where it be- 
gins. In the latter the mere suspicion of a wish to 
criticise is enough to damn you ; but if you show your- 
self friendly, you may perhaps make a revolution in the 
customs and manners of the town. 

We are a hospitable people. When I go back to my 
New England village, I am greeted pleasantly, but what- 
ever fatted calves there may be are eaten behind closed 
doors. When my friends come to visit me in my West- 
ern town, they break bread in the houses of most of my 
acquaintances. 

The town never forgets its share in the ownership of 
the university, which it construes into an ownership of 
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the faculty. Concerning the students the citizens do 
not burden themselves with responsibility, but the pro- 
fessors need watching. For one thing, some of them 
have been brought—most unnecessarily—from outside 
of the state. We have a deep-rooted belief in the supe~ 
riority of native products, and hold that we are false to 
the finest state in the Union if we want anything else. 

The regents of a state university have certain idiosyn- 
crasies, resulting largely from the manner of their selec- 
tion. Political appointment means more or less the 
appointment of politicians. An effort is always made 
by the president of the university, and by the more con- 
scientious of the regents, to have the places, as they fall 
vacant, filled by good men ; but the best men are hard 
to get, for the better they are, the more affairs of their 
own they have to attend to. A man of leisure, broad- 
minded and devoted to the university, isa treasure not 
often to be found. The board is usually made up of a 
few farmers, a few lawyers, a doctor or two, possibly a 
couple of business men, and a preponderance of editors ; 
the governor of the state being the chairman. The 
executive committee visits the university once a month ; 
the full board comes two or three times a year. The 
resident business manager is well acquainted with the 
affairs of the university ; so is the president, and so are 
one or two of the regents. 

In their management they are only occasionally 
swayed by politics. When this happens, it is chiefly the 
law school that suffers ; for it is easier to give a lecture- 
ship in law to a political friend than to let him try his 
hand at Latin or biology. Religious views play some 
small part. A Presbyterian regent might like to put in 
Presbyterian professors ; a Baptist will be likely to sug- 
gest sending to Chicago for Baptists. Nearly all of 
them would prefer natives of the state. Yet they ad- 
mit that one of the important duties of the president is 
to select the best men he can find to fill vacancies, and 
they usually confirm his nominations. 

Regents may come and go, may do good or harm, but 
it is, after all, the faculty that counts; and the profes- 
sors in our state university, taken as a whole, form an 
admirable body of men. Their salaries are small, their 
work is hard, their situation is more or less isolated, 
there is never money enough properly to equip their de- 
partments, they are not always sure of the support of 
the regents, and in some cases know only too well that 
their work is not appreciated: yet they are not only 
hard-working and conscientious ; they are for the most 
part enthusiastic and cheerful. 

College trustees, and sometimes even college presi- 
dents, are too apt to think that if a professor prints no- 
thing he is good for nothing. A brand new president 
of our university told me that he was not going to keep 
professors who did not bring themselves into notice by 
their publications ; and I remember hearing of a man 
who, whenever he contemplated sending in a petition for 
an increase of salary, had a pile of magazines and pamph- 
lets containing his publications put in a conspicuous 
place in the room where the trustees of his university 
held their meetings. Trustees sometimes fail to recog- 
nize the fact that a man may possess such a gift of 
teaching and such personal magnetism as to be an 
awakening and inspiring influence,—inspiring far beyond 
the bounds of the special subject which he teaches,— 
and yet may have no time to write. Indeed, in most of 
our state universities the professors are not allowed 
much leisure for independent work. ; 

Some of the professors are natives of the state; per- 
haps a majority of them are Western men by birth ; but 
most of them have been educated according to modern 
methods. Many, indeed, are graduates of Eastern col- 
leges and universities, and nearly all have taken their 
year, or two or three years, in foreign universities. The 
others come from all parts of the country, and a few 
from Europe. Thus we get a pleasing cosmopolitan 
flavor which even our state pride cannot prevent us from 
enjoving. 
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It always seems to me that no-one in the university 
works quite so hard as the president. His office door 
bears a legend to the effect that his office hours are 
fixed within certain limits, but as a matter of fact he 
finds it necessary to be accessible at all hours. The 
president of our State university is required to have 
some special gifts. He needs to be singularly open- 
minded and-acaptable, and more than all he needs to 
be sincere. If he has a talent for public speaking, so 
much the better for him. Westerners adore oratory, 
and consider it almost more important that there 
should be a professor to teach their sons how to speak 
than that there should be professors to train their 
minds so that they may have something to say. The 
president is obliged to travel about the state making 
addresses at high school commencements, at teachers’ 
associations, at every kind of educational gathering 
that ingenuity can devise; not to speak of festivities 
at home, such as alumni banquets and the like. __ 

In the all-important matter of revenue, our state uni- 
versity leads a precarious, hand-to mouth existence, de- 
pending on the favor of the legislature. There was, of 
course, the original land grant from the United States 
government ; but in our case, as in too many others, the- 
lands were sold years ago for a song, and that fund 


brings ina mere pittance. There is a small permanent 


income from the state; but for most of the current ex- 
penses and all of the buildings and equipments the uni 
versity must depend on the special appropriations made 
by the legislature. Unfortunately, its enemies are many 
and powerful. Where the folly of the founders of the 
university and the state agricultural college has made 
of them two institutions instead of one, the university 
finds an enemy in the agricultural college. Every re- 
ligious denomination which has its own colleges in the 
state (and they are legion) is also more orlessan enemy, 
and, while asking nothing for itself, has its party in the 
legislature ready to oppose the university. Allthe state 
institutions—insane hospitals, reform schools, peniten- 
tiaries—are also in chronic need of money, which, as a 
rule, they spend more extravagantly than does the uni- 
versity. Each one is fighting for itself and opposing 
outlay in any other direction, and each has a contingent 
of the legislature pledged to support its interests. The 
president is compelled, willy nilly, to be chief lobbyist, 
and spends day after day and week after week arguing 
his case, now before a committee, now with individual 
members ; showing facts and figures, statistics of other 
state universities, estimates of the. requirements of his 
own; answering questions, refuting calumnies, exhaust- 
ing every argument ; then hurrying back to his office 
and doing double work to make up for lost time, back 
again to the capital and so on tkru the winter. 

The truth is that the legislature is much more in- 
terested in the penitentiaries and the reform schools 
than in the university, and more interested in a reputa- 
tion for economy than in anything else. The good day 
of suitable buildings and equipments, of adequate salaries, 
of departments properly manned, of a more extended in- 
fluence, is once more put off. The president comes back 
to his accumulation of work feeling the sickness of hope 
deferred, and once more goes thru the wearisome task 
of saying to ambitious young instructors that no promo- 
tion with increase of salary can be looked for, and to 
overworked professors that they cannot have the assist- 
ants whom they need, or the apparatus which they 
can hardly do without, or the accommodations which 
seem absolutely essential; that, in short, for yet an- 
other two years sixpence must do the work of a shilling. 

Yet they join hands with a good will and go on with 
their work with undimirished energy. For they are 
still hopeful. Each legislature, they assure me, is more 
intelligent than the last; each appropriation, tho sadly 
inadequate, is a little larger. The university is raising 
its own standards and the standards of the secondary 
schools, The state university is alive and it has a fu- 
ture. 
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Dr. Drapér’s Injury. 


Pres. Andrew S. Draper, of the University of Illinois, 
will ever be remembered for the grand work he did as 
state superintendent of education in New York for the 
elevation of the teacher’s office to something like a spe- 
cific vocation demanding particular qualifications. The 
institution of gradation and minimum standards for 
teachers’ licenses has been an important step in the di- 
rection of professional development. By establishing a 
basis for progressive initiation in the legal benefits ac- 
cruing to the holder of a teacher’s life diploma, the 
state of New York, under the leadership of Dr. Draper, 
has set an example which has been productive of much 
good thruout the country. 

We have been reminded of the debt we owe Andrew 
S. Draper by the serious accident last week which ne- 
cessitated the amputation of his right leg in order to 
save his life. While out driving with Mrs. Draper the 
horses became frightened and he was thrown violently 
against a heavy post, breaking his left leg just above the 
knee and seriously bruising the right. Mrs. Draper, 
tho injured, escaped serious hurt. All that could pos- 
sibly be done for Dr. Draper’s comfort was done. The 
attending physicians say that his condition continues 
favorable and the hope is expressed that he will soon 
be well. His friends thruout the country will be thank- 
ful that his life has been spared, and his recovery as- 
sured. 


WH 
Tribute of Dr. White. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL takes pleasure in adding to the 
tributes to the memory of Colonel Parker one that will 
be especially prized as coming from a leader whose judg- 
ment is always regarded as most cautious and thoroly 
weighed in all its bearings, Dr. Emerson E. White. He 
writes : 

Colonel Parker’s death came to me asa great shock, 
and I have been too deeply moved to permit a public 
expression of my sense of loss. I knew Colonel Parker 
for more than twenty-five years, and followed with in- 
terest and appreciation his heroic efforts to reform 
school education, and especially primary education. In 
all his talks and writing he saw a little child, and for 
the little one he planned and toiled. He was eminently 
the apostle and prophet of child training. 

During all these years we have been personal friends, 
and, while we have not always seen eye to eye as to 
measures and methods, we have agreed in an earnest 
desire for vital reforms in school instruction. We have 
often met on the platform of the institute and the sum- 
mer school ; and few have appreciated more fully than 
myself his bold challenges of traditional methods and 
especially of traditional routine. His was a heroic soul. 

I am glad that the publishers of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
are to issue a Memorial edition of his “Talks on Teach- 
ing,” first published in 1883. I hope a hundred thousand 
copies may soon be sold. I read this book with great 
interest, and most of it with hearty approval. 

While it is true that Colonel Parker outgrew, as he 
expressed it, some of the methods presented in these 
talks, they were a most valuable contribution to elemen- 
tary instruction. They were an inspiring revelation to 
many American teachers who had not been previously 
touched by the spirit of Pestalozzi. 

It is perhaps too early to form an intelligent judg- 
ment of Colonel Parker’s abiding influence upon Ameri- 
can education. His influence has been most marked in 
primary training and it is doubtless here that it will be 
most permanent and salutary. EMERSON E. WHITE. 

Columbus, O. 
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Becoming Dignity. 

The public is not quite ready yet to acknowledge 
teaching as one of the learned professions, but it is 
at least in a favorable attitude, ready to be convinced. 
Legislative enactments and local regulations are tend- 
ing in a helpful direction. Thousands of teachers are 
quietly but determinedly at work to master the princi- 
ples and practice of education and keep abreast of the 
times by reading worthy professional journals. 

But some obstructions are to be found upon which 
many hopeful efforts for the magnifying of the teacher’s 
office have gone to pieces. One of them—and a giant 
it is—is the willingness, yes, more than willingness, to 
obtain things without paying for them. It is one of the 
daily groans of text-book publishers tha. the greater 
part of the harvest from the announcements of new 
books consists of begging letters and demands from 
teachers for “sample copies.” Certain dealers have 
availed themselves of this condition of things to buy of 
teachers the “samples” thus obtained below the market 
rate. In one case that has come to our attention the 
school board was supplied with copies of a book which 
an enterprising book broker had purchased, at one half 
the publisher’s price, from teachers who had paid noth- 
ing for them. Does not one such example undo any day 
what has cost years to build up in the way of adequate 
respect for the teacher’s office? 

So deep seated has this begging for free samples be- 
come that some teachers—and ministers toc—are using 
their usually freely obtained periodicals for discovering 
new things to ask for. When THE SCHOOL JOURNAL an- 
nounced that an edition of Parker’s “Talks on Teaching ” 
would be issued at about half the regular price, and 
that ten cents from every copy sold was to go to a spe- 
cial fund, quite a number of people found it in their 
heart to write something like this : “I am glad you are 
getting out a special edition of ‘Talks on Teaching,’ to 
honor the memory of Colonel Parker. Please send me 
a sample copy and I will see what I can do to induce 
others to secure the book for themselves.” If it were 
not such a sad comment on some teachers’ lack of 
worthy dignity, experiences like these would contribute 
to the sum of merriment in the world. 

Here is a practical question for the N. E. A. to tackle 
when the next declaration of principles is issued. 


wR 
Sound Educational Views, 


Dr. Henry Van Dyke was the guest of honor at the 
annual dinner of the Hoi Scholastikoi. He paid a grace- 
ful tribute of thanks for the honor he felt in being the 
guest of the schoolmasters, whose ranks he had recently 
joined, and then made an inspiring address on the ideal 
function of the educator. He said in part: 

“‘Tt is an honor to be the guest of the hardest-worked 
and the most interesting, the worst-paid, and the best- 
rewarded of the secular professions. Why teaching 
should be called a secular profession I don’t know. If 
any task is sacred, it is that of setting young minds on 
the road to truth. Sir Humphry Davy was asked to 
name his greatest discovery. He replied, ‘ Michael 
Faraday’ ! 

“ A boy can have no better fortune in the world than 
good teachers. I can testify to my own luck in this re- 
spect, tho I have not made the best of it. First, there 
was my dear and honored father, my best teacher in 
manhood and faith. Then there was a company of faith- 
ful educators at the Brooklyn Polytechnic. Then came 
the Princeton professors and ‘that grand old man,’ Dr. 
James McCosh. He taught me that philosophy is com- 
mon sense, sifted, clarified, and raised to the ninth 

ower. 

“ After these men had done what they could for me, 
I had an outline of some of the many things that I need 
to learn, and was ready to go to school to all sorts and 
conditions of men—scholars at the University of Berlin, 
hunters and woodsmen in the Adirondacks, and various 
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other teachers, licensed and unlicensed, male and female, 
barbarians, Scythians, bond and free. My education is 
still going on. 

“ As a green hand at the art of teaching I have much 
ignorance and strong convictions. These are said to be 
good qualifications for an after-dinner speech. Let me 
tell you some of the notions which I should like to put 
to the proof. Education begins with the memory, con- 
tinues thru the judgment, and culminates in the will. 
Therefore it must reach its highest stage in an atmos- 
phere of liberty. To teach a boy to be good is a fine 
thing ; to fit him to choose to be good is a finer. A 
few subjects well taught will do more than many sub- 
jects skimmed. Training comes by discipline, not by 
cramming. Our schools have too many ‘branches’ and 
too little education. 

“The three arts by which education does its best 
work are very simple: theart of seeing, the art of read- 
ing, the art of thinking. The boy who learns to see is 
awakened ; the boy who learns to read is enriched; the 
boy who learns to think is emancipated. He can live 
his own life at first hand. 

“The third best thing that a teacher can give a boy 
is knowledge. The second best thing is a desire for 
more knowledge. The very best thing is the resolve to 
use that knowledge for the highest good of mankind.” 


we 
Promotion Without Examination. 


In his latest official report Supt. Edward Brooks, of 
Philadelphia, gives these valuable suggestions concern- 


ing the troublesome question of promotion without ex-- 


amination : 

It is gratifying to report that the experiment of piu- 
moting pupils on the recommendation of principals was 
a pronounced success. Principals generally exercised 
good judgment in their recommendations, wisely dis- 
criminating between their stronger and weaker teachers 
in making out their lists. ‘ , , 

The new method is founded on correct principles, and 
marks another advanee in the management of our ele- 
mentary schools. So strong is my conviction in favor of 
this plan that I take occasion to repeat here the argu- 
ments I have advanced in favor of promotions without 
examinations in my report of 1898-94. Speaking then 
of the abolition of the semi-annual examination for pro- 
motion, I say: 

“The reasons for this change are many and cogent, and 
cannot be too often repeated or too strongly urged. It is be- 
lieved that the judgment of the teacher and the principal is 
far more reliable in determining a pupil’s fitness to be ad- 
vanced to a higher grade than the resultsof a few hours spent 
by the pupils upon a set of questions prepared by the superin- 
tendent and his assistants. Besides, promotion without exam- 
ination isan actual advantage to both teachers and pupils. 
Teachers will work with greater freedom and achieve far bet- 
ter results when they can follow their own judgment in re- 
spect to the development of their pupils than when they feel 
obliged to shape their instruction to meet the requirements of 
an examination which, in the nature of things, must be more 
or less narrow and technical. In addition to this, the respon- 
sibility placed upon teachers in determining the fitness of their 
pupils for promotion will be an incentive for them to do their 
mostskilful and conscientious work. They will naturally watch 
more carefully the daily growth and development of their pupils, 
and thus be better able to adapt the instruction to their special 
needs and abilities. The incentive with the pupils will be far 
stronger without than with an examination, since their pro- 
motion will depend upon their daily attention and progress, 
rather than upon the result of a far-off examination day.” 


The Public High School. 


Concerning the historical development of the public 
school in America Dr. Brooks writes this : 


Few persons realize the change that is going on in the 
United States in the sentiment of the public toward the 
establishment by the state of free institutions for the higher 
education of youth. There wasa time not many years ago 
in which leading public-minded citizens who were in favor 
of free elementary education were opposed to higher educa- 
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tion. The idea of a public high school for the education of 
the masses had to fight its way into public recognition and ap- 
proval. As Dr. Shimmell said in an able paper before the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association: “‘The Boston 
Latin school of 1635, the New Amsterdam Latin school of 
1659, the William Penn Charter school of 1698, the King Wil- 
liam’s school of 1696, at Annapolis, were not the progenitors 
of the modern high schools. The typical high school of to- 
day was constituted in the early part of the lyth century, 
when education by the state became a part of the program of 
democracy. 

The first public high school in this sense was the English 
high school of Boston, established in 1821, for the purpose of 
“furnishing young men of Boston, who are not intended for a 
collegiate course of study, and who have enjoyed the usual 
advantages of the other public schools, with the means of com- 
pleting a good English education.” The next city to establish 
a public high school, the Central high school for boys, as part 
of the system of public education, was Philadelphia (1836) ; 
the act of assembly reading “for the full education of such 
pupils of the public schools of the first district as may possess 
the requisite qualifications.” It was at the time of its incep- 
tion regarded as a free college, not a preparatory school, and 
thus was empowered to grant collegiate degrees the same as a 
college. Following these examples, high schools have been 
established in other cities, and in towns and villages all over 
the country, the primary object being to afford the opportun- 
ity of a higher education to the boys and girls who had com- 
pleted the course in the elementary schools. 

From the original intent of affording a complete edueation, 
the public high schools have, to a certain exent, grown into 
preparatory schools for higher institutions. They now, in 
addition to their primary function, bear the same relations to 
colleges and universities as the so-called ‘‘ secondary school.” 


SF 
Five Dollars a Day. 


The plasterersin this city have struck, demanding five 
dollars per day. What teachers get that amount ? Most 
teachers who get two dollars per day have to study for 
two, three, and even four years to prepare themselves. 
A plasterer who was interviewed says: ‘I learned to 
plaster in three months; it is no great trick nor is it 
hard work. I can show a young man with strong arms 
so he can put on the first coat in fifteen minutes; if he 
is strong and quick he can do good work in three 
months.” Here are a few interesting facts for normal 
schools to point out to the young men who are thinking 
of becoming teachers. 


SF 


Jewish Prize Winners. 


One of the marked features at the commencements 
of the city and normal colleges is the regular appear- 
ance of Jews as prize winners, Dr. Friedman calls them 
“A people without a country, yet still united thruout 
the earth by the same bond which made Israel a nation 
in the dawn of history. Itis his abiding faith in his 
own destiny, based on his unshaken belief in the selec- 
tion of the Jew to present and hold the idea of God he- 
fore the world that makes and keeps hima separate 
people.” Certain it is that teachers usually find Jewish 
children to be of a superior mental caliber, and ambi- 
tious for intellectual progresr. 


SF 


April—A Sonnet. 
By MELVIN Hix, 


April! thou month of variable mood, 
What changes bring’st thou over hill and wold ; 
Thy temper one hour mild, another rude, 
What quick surprises doth thy bosom hold ! 
Thy natal robe is oft with frost so white, 
Thou seem’st with winter’s bitterness imbued. 
The birds thy brighter hours hail with delight, 
For then thou seem’st sweet summer to prelude. 
Thy youthful days are oft so harsh and cold; 
Thy cloud-dimmed eyes oft weep such chilling tears ; 
That buds their baby leaves dare not unfold ; 
Then suddenly thy kinder mood appears. 
Thy father March bequeathed thy harsher hours ; 
Thy daughter May bedecks thy grave with flowers. 
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Editorial Letter. 
St. Augustine. 


The difference in wiater climate betweenthe Northern 
and Southern parts of our country is well illustrated by 
journeying from New York to this place. The streets 
were laden with snow and slush, and sharp, cold winds 
were blowing when I stepped on the cars in Newark; in 
Washington the remnants of the snowstorm were 
scarcely to be seen; none in Virginia; in fact, it will 
not be visible to me again until the autumn months. 

Jacksonville I found emerging from the disastrous 
fire that surprised it last summer. Superintendent 
Glenn was examining plans for a new $40,000 school 
building; the one probably to be chosen struck me as 
exceedingly commodious. The city is forturate in hav- 
ing a man of such sterling worth as George P. Glenn at 
the head of its school interests. The plan here has been 
tried of bringing children to the schools in wagons and 
it has operated admirably. 

Superintendent Glenn possesses that rare professional 
skill that enables him to tell by a short examination of 
aclass of pupils just the grade of ability and work it 
may claim. For example, a class was tested supposedly 
of the seventh grade. Aftera brief examination, he 
said, ‘The pupils manifest fifth grade scholarship and 
power.” There are not many superintendents that are 
able to do this, either North or South. Superintendent 
Buchholz, of Tampa, is another I recall who had such a 
mastery of the grades in the public school. 

The fire nearly obliterated Jacksonville, but the city 
is being rapidly rebuilt and ona scale of considerable 
magnificence. The city shows many signs of increasing 
prosperity; the rest of the state draws its supplies 
thence and this causes traffic of all kinds to abound. 

The east coast of Florida has become famous thru the 
efforts of Mr. H. M. Flagler, one of the Standard Oil 
magnates. He built here two splendid hotels a dozen 
years ago, and then built a railroad down the east coast 
of the state, placing hotels at Ormend, Palm Beach, and 
Miami; also in Havana, Nassau, and Key West ; the one 
at Palm Beach is said to be the largest in the world, 
being about one thousand feet long. These improve- 
ments bring in a great number of visitors every winter, 
and cause an inflow of money and an impulse to busi- 
ness. 

The southeastern section of the state raises pine- 
apples of a delicious kind, many weighing eight to ten 
pounds. The southwestern section raises a good many 
oranges, strawberries, celery, etc. West of St. Augus- 
tine there are many fields of potatoes in bloom; while 
passing thru this place in the cars the farmers were 
plowing between the rows; about May 15 there will be 
an army of diggers and the product will be shipped 
North. This will be one of the most profitable crops in 
the state. 

The climate is what attracts the winter visitors. A 
small part are so pleased that they purchase property 
and remain ; these will be those broken in health in vari- 
ous ways. Florida is, in fact, a vast sanitarium ; its 
mild climate lengthens life remarkably; it isa cure for 
nervous exhaustion in its various forms. The great dif- 
ficulty in the way is to find paying occupations. The 
labor is done mainly by negroes. Only those who can 
bring capital and employ these make a living. The soil 
is so generally sandy and poor that itis hard to raise 
the crops that the other states will produce without fer- 
tilizers. After the potato crop is harvested (and this 
will be a small one, for the area that will produce them 
is limited) Florida will export nothing of any account 
until next January, when it will begin toship early vege- 
tables. 

I find teachers here who have come hoping to get em- 
ployment while recuperating. The wages paid are small 
and the school term short. It has seemed to me for 
many vears that the teachers should have several 
“rests” in this state where members of the profession 
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could come and stay for severa. months for recupera- 
tion; the cost of land, buildings, and board would be 
moderate.. Why will not some who can afford it unite 
and start one building? I can advise as to the location. 

Near St. Augustine there is to be started an institu- 
tion like that at Tuskegee, Ala. It will be managed by 
Rev. G. M. Elliot, a man of unusual mental power. He 
is raising $10,000 to start it--to buy land and put up 
buildings. It is to be an industrial institution and train 
in all sorts of labor. There is here a fund of $50,000 
(begun in 1871 by Mr. Bronson) the income of which 
will be devoted to the support of such an institution. 
The movement to aid educational institutions at the 
South must not neglect such enterprises as this is. 

I shall soon return to the North, leaving this land 
where June is already in sway ; the oak trees are full of 
new green leaves in front of my window, and there the 
mocking bird sits and trills his miraculous notes in the 
early morning ; the roses have been in bloom for a 
month; the great banana leaves are waving in the wind ; 
the pure white cherokee roses twine over the fences in 
great masses ; the gardens are full of all kinds of fresh 
vegetables; the river yields fish in abundance--our 
party caught a sixty-two pound drum fish one day; the 
air is laden with the fragrance of the myrtle. 

This old town is slowly improving, putting shells in 
the roads where a few years ago there was deep sand, 
and paving a few of its thorofares with bricks. It has 
many attractions: the old part, with historical associa- 
tions; the sea wall; the island across the bay; the light- 
house; the quaint architecture; the splendid hotels, 
and above all, the climate, which is much like Coney 
Island in June. People are here from all parts of the 
country ; the trains reach Jacksonville in from twenty- 
four to thirty hours from Chicago or New York. The 
Southern railroad runs trains that astonish the foreign- 
er; the “Southern Palm” carries sleepers, dining, and 
observation cars all fitted in palatial style at the same 
rate that we used to pay on inferior trains a few years 
ago. I cannot speak too highly of the enterprise of this 
railway. A. M. KELLOGG. 


Ra 
Value of Meat as Food. 


Domestic economy, which tells how best to provide 
nourishing, palatable, and reasonably cheap food to those 
in modest circumstances, has been studied in schools 
and homes for years and yet Americans follow largely 
the dictates of their own appetites, sometimes to the 
detriment of their incomes, and often to that of their 
stomachs. 

Now that meat is so costly, the question arises, Would 
not the race enjoy better health by eating more fruit, 
vegetables, and cereals and less meat? 

Dr. Elmer Lee, who lectures on hygiene at the Judson 
Memorial church, says that habit is the controlling 
factor in the food problem. Americans have been 
brought up with the notion that they cannot be strong 
unless they eat much animal food. Flesh food is a 
wasteful article of diet because of its cost, and because 
it contains from one-tenth to one-sixth in weight of 
salts that tave no nutritive qualities. Much meat-eat- 
ing favors disease. Meat is, moreover, frequently tainted. 
Rice, wheat, oats, and hominy are good substitutes for 
flesh, and are far more sustaining. 
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The Busy Qorld, 


National Tariff Systems. 


Three distinct tariff systems are now used in the prin- 
cipal commercial countries of the world—the general 
tariff system, the general and conventional system, and 
the maximum and minimum system. A statement of 
the above is given in concise form in a monogram en- 
titled ‘* Modern Tariff System,” issued by the treasury 
bureau of statistics. 

The system of a general tariff consists in having a 
single schedule of import duties applied to the goods of 
all countries without distinction. 1t takes account only 
of the needs of the home country, and recognizes for- 
eign commercial relations only so far as they are in har- 
mony with home interests. 

A distinction between goods coming from different 
countries is made in the system of general and conven- 
tional tariffs. Nations making use of a general tariff 
are often compelled to change this tarnff when they 
later make commercial treaties. Some way of regulat- 
ing commercial relations must be found. Generally one 
nation declares itself ready to grant some concession or 
reduction in its tariff if a corresponding concession is 
offered in return. If an agreement is reached, a treaty 
is made. This usually introduces new tariff rates, and 
the usual course is for the state to maintain two columns 
in its tariff schedule. The first is for those countries 
enjoying the most-favored-nation treatment, which is 
called the treaty or conventional tariff, and the second 
containing the original rates, for those countries not re- 
ceiving this treatment, which is termed the general tar- 
iff. The general schedule may be changed at any time, 
but the conventional schedule can be changed only by 
the consent of both parties. The general tariff is re- 
garded mainly in the light of a preliminary sketch of the 
real tariff. The rates are, therefore, frequently made 
rather high, so they can readily be reduced and conces- 
sions demanded in return. The main consideration in 
framing a tariff is the need of the home producers. 
Germany is the most prominent country using the gen- 
eral and conventional system. The conventional tariff 
of that country includes all European countries except 
Portugal. Austria also uses this system. 

In the maximum and minimum tariff system, instead 
of having two rates for a few articles there are two 
rates on most articles on which duties are imposed, and 
the system is often called the double tariff system. The 
maximum schedule corresponds to the general schedule 
and the minimum to the conventional schedule of the 
system described above, since the minimum rates are 
given only to those countries which receive the most- 
favored-nation treatment. The characteristic difference 
between the two systems arises from the difference in 
their origin. The minimum schedule is framed at the 
same time the maximum schedule is made by the legis- 
lature, and is not drawn up by the representatives of 
two countries. The higher rate fixes the maximum ex- 
tent to which articles may be taxed on entering the 
country ; the lower fixes the minimum extent to which 
the duty may be lowered. This tariff system is used by 
Spain, France, Russia, Brazil, Greece, and Norway. 





ae 
ThelEight o’Clock Club. 


The eight o’clock club for boys and girls was organ- 
ized January 1, 1888, by D. B. Waggener, editor of the 
boys’ and girls’ department of The Philadelphia Times. 
It was the first club of its kind, and has been phenome- 
nallv successful in stimulating the ambition of young 
people, and giving them sound instruction, coupled with 
amusement. 

Mr. Waggener left the Times November 20, 1901, and 
took charge of a boys’ and girls’ department in The Sun- 
day North American, of Philadelphia, transferring the 
club to that paper. The members all followed him and 
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the club is doing good work there. All the other juven- 
ile departments and clubs are imitators of the Eight 
o’Clock, tho none of them have its peculiar features. 

The club is composed of young people who read the 
boys and girls’ department of the North American and of 
those young people only. There are more than 55,000 
members, some of whom live in Europe. There are no 
fees of any kind. 

The name originated from the idea that eight o’clock 
in the evening is the most suitable hour for such work 
and amusement as the club provides. 

The badge of membership is a crimson satin button 
with the club monogram of gold in the center. Gold 
and crimson are the colors of the club. 

There are, besides the badge, a club ribbon, flower, 
motto, handkerchief, song, ring, and club pet, all the 
outgrowth of efforts by the young people who form the 
club and the editor of their department. 

Subordinate clubs have been formed by boys and girls 
in many neighborhoods, 

Problems and club questions are propounded each 
week in the club department of the paper, and all mem- 
bers are supposed to solve as many of these as possible 
and send their answers to the editor. Furthermore, 
members of the club are expected to supply problems, 
questions, and other material for the department. 

Every year a reunion of the club is held in January 
in the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, at which an en- 
tertainment is provided. Prizes which have been earned 
by club members are also distributed at this time. 


HF 
Sectional School Books. 


The proposal to establish a Southern publishing- 
house has called forth a letter from Governor Candler, 
inviting all the Southern governors to join in the move- 
ment, in which he says: “Asa result of the thought 
and investigation I have given the subject, I have’ con- 
cluded that every dictate of local pride, patriotism, and 
business interest demands that such an enterprise be 
inaugurated. To putin the hands of 5,000,000 school 
children of the South books free from the taint of sec- 
tionalism, and in which the history of our section is 
taught as it is, and not as others would have it, issurely 
a patriotic duty, while as a business propositicn it can 
not be doubted that a great organization of capital] in 
the hands of prudent, honest business men, for the 
purpose of manufacturing the $4,000,000 or $5,000,000 
worth of books annually bought by the Southern people, 
would be an investment promising as profitable results 
as any other that now presents itself to capitalists of 
the South and elsewhere.” 

The Macon Telegraph takes issue with the governor. 
It says that “there is no more reason why the $4,000,- 
000 or $5,000,000 worth of general literature annually 
bought by Southern people should be published here 
than that the equal or greater amount annually bought 
by Western people should be manufactured in the West. 
In time there may be great and flourishing publishing 
houses in Southern and Western cities; but they will 
be the result of gradual growth. They can not be 
forced, for unless they are able to compete with what is 
done elsewhere they will fail.” The Courier-Journal 
declares that a project to conduct a publishing house to 
profit by and stimulate sectionalism would deserve to 
fail. “If the South makes books on a large scale, it 
must do it as it makes cotton cloth or sugar—for the 
benefit of everybody that wants them—and must adapt 
its products to the wants of the market as other branches 
of business are obliged todo. There is no such thing 
as an exclusively Northern publishing house, and there 
is no legitimate field for an exclusively Southern publish- 
ing house.” - 





If you are scrofulous, dyspeptic, rheumatic, troubled with 
kidney complaint, general debility, lacking strength, take 
Hood’s Sarsaparil'a, 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Commercial Education. 


"Practically all the educational factors which are being 
called into play to meet the insistent popular demand 
for more and better training for business purposes seem 
to have been represented at the fifth annual convention 
of the Eastern Commercial Association at Philadelphia, 
March 27-29. 

Tae association which was organized in 1897 at Hart- 
ford, Ct., includes some 300 members drawn from the 
district east of the Alleghenies and north of the Caro- 
linas, altho there are no limits to its membership in this 
respect. The convention comprised a fine body of in- 
telligent, alert, prosperous looking men with a sprink- 
ling of women, perhaps 200 in all. The assembly was 
welcomed by ex-Governor Pattison, of Pennsylvania, in 
a genial address devoted chiefly to lauding the historic, 
commercial, and industrial advantages of Philadelphia. 
His declaration ‘‘Blot out every other place and pre- 
serve Philadelphia intact, and the history of America 
could be written in every detail,” was accepted by the 
Bostoniaas present as a bit of pardonable facetiousness 
on the part of a most hospitable host. Certainly a con- 
vention of teachers was never more felicitously enter- 
tained. The varied distractions did not divert from the 
serious business of the gathering bent on the promotion 
of commercial education. 

The program included a great variety of pertinent 
topics from “How to Teach Shorthand,” to “What 
Business Education Means to the Universities,” and the 
subjects were handled by such capable men as C. W. 
Haskins, dean of New York university, School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, New York ; W. J. Amos, 
of the Pierce school, Philadelphia.; Dr. Chas. S. Dol- 
ley, professor of science and geography, Central high 
school, Philadelpnia; Theodore Search, president 
National Association of Manufacturers, Philadelphia ; 
Charles DeGarmo, professor of the science and art of 
education, Cornell university, and Allan Davis, princi- 
pal of the business high school, Washington. The ses- 
sions were under the direction of E. E. Gaylord, direc- 
tor commercial department of thehigh schoolat Beverly, 
Mass., ex-president of the association. 

Altho methods were given a large place it was notice- 
able that there was a great tendency to generalize on 
the themes, as well as to digress far afield. But there 
were some strong and memorable utterances deserving 
of wide circulation. The president of the great Bald- 
win Locomotive works, Mr. John Converse, a well known 
and honored “captain of industry,” who presided at 
the evening session drew irrepressible applause when he 
said : “ Education is a question of resistance more than 
anything else. One may acquire mental strength by 
struggling with shorthand, arithmetic, and commercial 
geography as in conquering literature and the classics.” 

Principal Davis who showed insight, grasp, and com- 
mon sense in his remarks, paid a tribute to the private 
business colleges which he said have taught the teacher 
to get in close touch with the business man. The 
business college has brought closer the one who teaches 
and the one whopractices. “ Publicschool men hope to re- 
tain and to carry this idea down the line and across to the 
lines of higher education,” hedeclared. Special education 
is n0t special education in his opinion; for the best 
training in the sense of that which is adapted to the 
greatest number could not be termed a speciality. 

Mr. A. J. Luman, vice president of Pierce school, 
Philadelphia, in his address on “ What Business Educa- 
tion Means to the Private School,” incidentally reviewed 
the whole field of commercial education and its relation 
to American history, in choice philosophical language of 
which any academic might have been proud. 

Professor DeGarmo wisely did not attempt to proph- 
esy as regards the universities, but-instead took up the 
relation of business education to the whole educational 


scheme. Educating for business is not in his view 
“the sacrifice of a man to the exigencies of commercial 
success,” hut a deliberate choice.of values. He referred 
appropriately to the proud boast of engineers that they 
will soon be the best educated professional body in ex- 
istence. He humorously classified the degenerates 
which too much culture of a wrong kind is likely to 
form, as lst, the inteilectual aristocrats; 2d, the dudes, 
whose culture has eclipsed their brains; 3d, the aca- 
demic paralytics, whose heads crammed with ideas have 
paralyzed their executive powers, and who all too fre- 
quently become teachers and thus tend to propagate 
their kind, and 4th, the digestive paralytics, whose sys- 
tems must be nourished with tablets and milk, and who 
are like large enzines with small boilers, becoming neg- 
ative critics and sometimes mugwumps. But fortu- 
nately, he concluded, our country has few of these de- 
generates. 

“We need teachers who will exert a wholesome up- 
lifting influence on the lives of students and touch heart 
as well as mind; for the greatest business of school- 
keeping is character-building,” said President Gaylord. 

Ideas as to the essentials of successful teaching 
seemed to be sound. Mr. R.S. Collins, of Philadelphia, 
thought it depended as much on teacher as on methods. 
The teacher must first know his subject, then know his 
pupil, and lastly convince his pupil that he knows. 
Mr. Eldridge, of Temple college, said that successful 
teaching thru suggestion is first to arouse enthusiasm 
and then inspire faith. That the whole process of edu- 
cation is successfully accomplished by teaching the 
pupil “‘to see, think, act, and criticise” was the opinion 
of Principal Davis. 

Among the local interesting places visited by the as- 
sociation which included Cramps’ shipyards, Baldwin 
Locomotive works, and the great educational institu- 
tions, the Philadelphia Commercial Museum probably 
afforded the most inspiration to the commercial teach- 
ers, who here saw what has been done in the broadest 
way to extend the commercial activity of the United 
States to all parts of the world on purely educational 
and business principles. There were no more interest- 
ing addresses than these of Theodore Search, its foun- 
der ; Dr. Wm. P. Wilson, its director, and the suggest- 
ive paper of Dr. Dolley, delivered in the Teachers’ Room 
of the Museum on “ How to Teach the Natural History 
of Raw Materials.” 

Chas. Miller, of the Miller Commercial school, New 
York, was elected president, and the association will 
hold its next meeting in Brooklyn, in 1908. 

JANE A. STEWART. 
PF 

Professor Burgerstein, who is the foremost European 
authority on school hygiene, is preparing a new en- 
larged and revised edition of Burgerstein and Net- 
slitzky’s Handbuch der Schulhygiene. -In order to make 
the new volume as complete and reliable as possible the 
author has secured the co-operation of a great number 
of leading investigators in all parts of the world, and 
the book will therefore contain a vast amount of new 
and original material. Burgerstein’s studies on fatigue, 
on the hygiene of the teacher, ets., are too well knewn 
to require further introduction. The forthcoming book 
will be an indispensable addition to every teacher’s lib- 
rary. 

Several weeks ago THE ScHOOL JOURNAL ‘pub- 
lished a note to the effect that the University of the 
South was being terrorized by mountaineers, because 
the institution had established its own laundry, thereby 
depriving the aferesaid mountaineers of work. Word 
has come from the South that the whole statement is a 
canard. Readers will be glad to know that the Southern 
mountaineer is not so enthusiastic a laundryman as the 
note given in these columns made it appear. 
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Notes on European Schools. 


By JouN T. Prince, Agent of the Mass. Board of Education. 

(From the sixty-fiftn report of the state board of education— 
slightly abridged.) 

Thru the courtesy of the Massachusetts state board 
of education I was enabled, last year, during the months 
of June and July to visit some European schools. The 
alternative presented itself of visiting a few schools in 
several countries, or of visiting many schools in one 
country. As the schools of most European countries 
were kaown to be patterned somewhat after those of 
Germany, and as I had made a careful study of the 
schools of that country twelve years ago, I thought it 
best to gain as extensive and varied impressions as pos- 
sible of educational conditions and results ; and for that 
purpose I visited some of the best schools in Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, France, and England. 

In this brief report of educational conditions and 
practices abroad I shall not attempt to describe what I 


saw in the schools, or to give in detail the methods of 


organization in the various countries, but rather to give 
a few impressions gained in my visits, especially in re- 
spect to some possible lessons which may be learned by us. 

An American visiting the schools of European coun- 
tries must be repeatedly reminded'of certain important 
differences which exist between American and European 
schools, in respect both to their organization and meth- 
ods. He may even come to think, what I believe to be 
true, that the American schools are indigenous, and so 
vitally different from the schools of othercountries that, 
in some features at least, they eannot and ought not to 
be made to resemble those schools. By this statement 
I do not mean that we have not gained much in the past 
from the exampie of foreign schools, nor that we cannot 
still derive many lessons from them ; but rather that in 
some forms of practice our schools are distinctly Ameri- 
can, and must be shaped by American ideals rather than 
by ideals or practices found elsewhere. 

All growth must be from within, and nothing should 
be imposed from without that does not accord with the 
ends of social and political life for which education in 
America prepares. So far as the means tend to produce 
those ends, or any ends which may be called universal, 
such as health or honesty, they may be justifiably em- 
ployed wherever they are found. With such considera- 
tions in mind we may make some comparisons of meth- 
ods employed here and abroad. 

The Relation of the Masses to Secondary Education, 

The most obvious differerice between our schools and 
schools abroad is in the relation of higher education to 
the masses. The central idea of our school system is 
commonness—the idea of giving to every boy and girl a 
fair chance in education. Our system does not assume, 
as do most foreign systems, that there is a class of chil- 
dren born to one or another kind of work or station ; 
but offers to all, without the payment of tuition, a con- 
tinuous course from the beginning of the primary school 
to the college or the university. In this respect nearly 
all European systems of education differ from our own. 
The people’s schools of Germany, which are intended 
primarily for the lower and middle classes, have no con- 
nection with those high schools which prepare pupils for 
the university. As a consequence, the pupils of the 
people’s schools, with rare exceptions, are forced to end 
their education with the elementary course or with the 
course of the continuation schools which are held even- 
ings and Sundays. 

The connection between the elementary and the sec- 
ondary schoolsin Italy is theoretically closer than in Ger- 
many, but practically the separation is greater ; for, altho 
pupils of the three inferior classes (years) of the primary 
school are entitled to pass on to the two superior classes 
and then to the high school, as a matter of fact more than 
two-thirds of the communes have no superior classes 
whatever, and, as a consequence, ninety per cent. of the 
children never pass beyond the three years’ course of 
the primary schoo). 
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In France, while graduates from the lower primary 
schools (ecoles primaires elementaires) ‘may enter the high 
schools (lycees colleges) comparatively few do so,* partly, 
no doubt, on account of the fees charged, and partly be- 
cause of the difference in organization and purpose of 
the two classes of schools.} 

What is true of France is in a measure true of Swit- 
zerland, apparently the same reasons being operative in 
keeping down the numbers in the secondary schools. 
Of 1,872 graduates of the primary schools year before 
last in Zurich only 482 entered the secondary school. 
This, it must be remembered, was in a city in which the 
conditions of advancement are supposed to be excep- 
tionally good. 

The board schools of England and the schools which 
prepare students for the university are quite unlike in 
spirit and in purpose, and there is organically no con- 
nection between them. The former are free, and are 
attended by the masses; the latter (so-called public and 
grammar schools) require fees, and are attended only by 
the aristocratic class or the well-to-do people of the 
middle class. 

Thus it will be seen that our public school system is 
practically the only one in which the course is free and 
continuous from the primary school to the college or 
the university. It is the only system which recognizes 
the equal rights of all the people, and gives to all classes 
alike the opportunity to obtain a good secordary educa- 
tion. Americans are not all agreed in the wisdom of 
this policy of our public schools. There are those who 
say that we are educating children out of their sphere, 
and are thereby making them discontented with the vo- 
cation which they must follow. Such persons cite the 
example of foreign systems of education as one to be 
followed rather than one to be avoided. It ought not 
to require much argument to show which system is more 
in accord with the spirit of our institutions. 

That the people in other lands are not unmindful of 
the privileges which we alone enjoy, is shown by the ef- 
forts which have been made in all. the above-mentioned 
countries in extending the elementary courses and in 
making the extended courses free. Thusin England 
there have been organized higher grade elementary 
schools, which have a course four or five years longer 
than that of the lower schools, and give instruction in 
physics, chemistry, geometry, algebra, and French, in 
addition to the subjects pursued in the lower schools. 
In addition to these schools there are classes formed sup- 
plementary to the ordinary board school course, in which 
instruction is given for two or three years in advanced 
subjects, principally science. 

What is sought to supplement the work of the pri- 
mary schools in England has heen done in Germany by 
the establishment of real schools and higher burgher 
schools, in which neither Latin nor Greek is taught. In 
France, graduates of the lower primary schools may 
enter what is called the higher primary schools (ecoles 

primaires superieures), resembling in some respects the 
higher elementary schools of England and the real 
schools of Germany. In these schools, which have a 
course of four years, the subjects taught are physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, French literature, composition, 
drawing, bookkeeping, one modern language, and in 
many of them manual training. In places not large 
enough to support a higher primary school there is ade- 
partment attached to the lower primary school called a 
‘cours complementaire,” in which higher grade subjects 
are taught for one or two years. 
(To be continued.) 


* The lower primary sehoel course covers a period of six years 
for children from seven to thirteen years of age. There are two 
kinds of high schools: the /ycee, which is founded and maintained 
by the state, aided by the department and commune; and the 
college, which is founded and maintained by the commune, aided 
by thestate. Both charge fees, and both practically cover the 
Same course. There were less than 100,0co studentsin these 
high schoolsin 1897-08 

+ ‘It isin the Zycee,” says M. Breal, “that the e/:¢e of our youth, 
magiSt.ates, administrators, officers, diplomats, authors, receive 
all the general instruction that they carry into life.” (Report of 
the Commissioner of Education, 1895-96, p. 619.) 
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In and Around New York City. 


The New York Educational council will 
meet in Law Room No. 2, New York uni- 
versity, Washington square, on Saturday, 
April 19. The subject of the meeting is 
“Are the Schools Meeting the Demands 
of the Times?” Prof. Byron Mathews, 
of the Newark high schosh will treat the 
question from a sociological point of view. 
Leslie J. Tompkins, LL.M., registrar of 
New York university, will treat of “A 
Gap in Education.” A general discussion 
will follow. 


The Male Teachers’ Association will 
hold a supper at the Broadway Central 
hotel on April 19. Among the guests will 
be Professor Gratacap, curator of the Nat- 
ural History museum, who will speak on 
“The Solace of Education; Associate 
Supt. A. P. Marble; Colonel Coulden, a 
member of the Bronx school board ; Alder- 
_ McInnes, of Brooklyn, and Senator 

ater. 


City Supt. W. H. Maxwell has recom- 
mended that sixty two new buildings be 
constructed for the schools of Greater 
New York. He also asks for a technical 
high schoolfor Manhattan. These recom- 
mendations are in addition to the twenty- 
four new buildings asked for in February. 


The superintendents have voted against 
requiring pupils of the last year. of the 
grammar schools to submit to a final 
examination in all subjects for entrance to 
the high schools. 


The board of superintendents has de- 
cided to adopt the eight year course of 
study for the schools of the entire city. An 
additional year will thus be added to the 
course in Manhattan, Bronx, and the pu- 
pil will take sixteen grades hereafter. 


President Burlingham has been pe- 
titioned to allow the use of Public School 
33, at 418 West Twenty eighth street, for 
a series of six free Sunday evening mu- 
sical concerts for the people. He favors 
the project. 


The board of education has accepted 
the offer of the Public School Art society 
to present a framed copy ot the Constitu- 
tion of the United States to every public 
school in the city. 


Beginning July 1 five vacation schools 
and thirty playgrounds will be opened by 
the board of education. The appropria- 
tion for the purpose is $15,000. Miss Nina 
L. Crawford has been appointed super- 
visor of vacation schools and Miss Eliza- 
beth O’Neill supervisor of playgrounds. 


More than $16,000,000 is needed for the 
New York schools. Approximately the 
recommendations made at the special 
meeting of the board of educatioa April 
9 involve an outlay of $2,224.750 for sites 
and $8,899,000 for buildings. This will 
provide for 1032 classrooms in Manhat- 
tan, ninety-six in the Bronx, 312 in Brook- 
lyn, eighty-two in Queens, and forty in 
Richmond. This $11,123,750 is in addition 
to the $5 133,117.50 asked for in the report 
of March 5. Resolutions were adopted re- 
questing the board of estimate to authorize 
in addition to the $5,133,117.50 previously 
requested, an issue of bonds to the amount 
$4,250,000, or as much more as the finan- 
cial condition of the city will warrant, to 
be expended to supply the most pressing 
needs of the school system, also to author- 
ize the issue of $3,:00,000 corporate stock 
that the board of education might proceed 
at once with the erection of buildings and 
the acquisition of sites named in the re- 
portof Marchs. Several old buildings, 
which are practically unfit for occupancy, 
could then be abandoned. 

The proposition of the controller for the 
reduction of ten per cent. of the salary list 
was discussed. William Lummis, chair- 
man of the committee on buildings, said 
that the salary roll on January 1, 1902, 


amounted to $334.810, which included all 
officers, clerks, and employes except jani- 
tors in public schools. Since March1ia 
saving of $51.934, about 15 1-2 per cent.,had 
been effected. ‘ 

A list of eighty-eight names of those 
who received prizes or honorable mention 
in the Lincoln improvement contest bas 
been announced. The Lincoln improve- 
ment prizes are the successors of the Earls 
prizes for improvement which were given 
for two years in the Boys’ high school, 
Brooklyn, and which have now been ex 
tended to the entire borough. Thirty 
prizes of $5 each and eighteen prizes of 
$2.50 have been awarded, while forty-five 
pupils have received honorable mention. 
Of the forty-eight ‘prize-winners, twenty- 
six have been members of the Boys’ high 
school, fifteen of the manual training high 
school, three of the commercial high 
school, three of the Newtown high school, 
and one of the Girls’ high school. 


May 17 at 6.30 P. M. has been announced 
as the date and time of the complimentary 
dinner to ex.-Supt. James Godwin. The 
dinner will be held in the Liederkranz club 
house, 117 East Fifty-eighth street. 


It has been decided to make the high 
schooi department of City college con- 
form with the first three years of the regu- 
lar high schools. Those completing three 
years in a high school will in future be 
eligible to enter the freshman class of the 
college. 


Dr. Samuel Ayers has resigned from the 
principalship of the New York evening 
high school at 114 West Forty-sixth street, 
as he will shortly be placed in charge of a 
day school. He has been presented with 
a 7 loving cup, the gift of the school 
Staff. 


The question of graduation from the 
elementary schools and entrance into the 
high schools was discussed at the fort- 
nightly conference of the city superinten- 
dents, examiners, and district superinten- 
dents, on April 4. A report was offered 
by the sub-committee on this subject, of 
which District Superintendent Elgas was 
chairman. 

The report provided, upon a hypothesis 
that a uniform course of study would be 
adopted, that the estimate of the pupil’s 
ability to pursue higher studies, based 
upon his oral and written work of the last 
year in the elementary schools, should be 
one of the factors in determining gradua- 
tion, and consequently admission to high 
schools. The other factor under this sys- 
tem would bea final written test for the 
pupil. On this point three distinct opini- 
ons were offered for selection by the 
committee. They were: That no pupil 
be exempt from this written test; that 
there be a ratio of exemptions ; and that all 
eect be exempt except those as to whose 

tness the teacher and principal are in 
doubt. This test should be uniform thru- 
out the city. All pupils would be required 
to reach a definite standard, but the right 
of appeal to a district superintendent 
would be allowed the guardian. The dis 
trict superintendent would have power to 


veto promotions, as his approval of lists : 


would be necessary. No pupil once ad- 
mitted to a high school under this system 
could be sent back to an elementary 
school. So much of the report as made 
the year’s work one of the determinants 
was adopted as the sense of the meeting. 
The other phases of the question will be 
debated at the next meeting. “ Visualiza- 
tion in Teaching” will be the subject of 
the next conference. Dr. E. D. Shimer 
will make the opening statement. 


An historic old farmhouse, built in 
Warren, Mass., in 1740, will this summer 
shelter the children looked after by the 
Womans Auxiliary to the Guild for 
Crippled Children of the New York poor. 
The farmhouse has twenty three rooms 
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and is surrounaed by about one hundred 
acres of land. Cows and other live stock are 
kept, and there will be anabundantsupply 
of fresh milk and every kind of farm pro- 
duce, Each child will care for a little 
arden of hisown. One hour a day will 
e devoted to study. It is expected that 
the party will comprise about forty chil- 
ren. 
July 2-3.—New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Saratoga Springs. 
NEWARK, N. J —Ata recent meeting of 
the Newark Principals’ Association, Dr. 
Frank H. McMurry, of Teachers college, 
spoke on ‘“‘ Comparative Resuits of a Sug- 
gestive and a Definite Course of Study.” 
He thought the best way to arrange a suit- 
able curriculum would be to study first the 
needs of the particular class to be taught, 


y- and then to allow the teacher to use her 


judgment in following a general course to 
be laid down by the heads of the school. 
Teachers and principals of large cities 
should confer each year, outline their top- 
ics, and refer the results to the superin- 
tendents. In time large cities could com- 
bine and in this manner a general course 
of study could be outlined which might 
become national. 


Two Important Meetings. 

CuIcaGo, ILL.—Amemorial meeting in 
honor of the life and services of Colonel 
Parker will be held in the Auditorium at 
two o’clock Saturday afternoon, April to. 
All the schools in the county have con- 
tributed to the expenses of the meeting, 
and indications point to a largely attended 
and highly successful meeting Superin- 
tendent Cooley, Bishop Spaulding, and 
Rabbi Hirsch will make the principal ad- 
dresses. Short discourses will also be de- 
livered by Principals Kate Kellogg, Homer 
Bevans, and Miss Haley. 

Boston, Mass.—The ninth annual con- 
vention of the International Kindergarten 
union, which comprises over seventy 
kindergarten associations in all parts of 
this country and Canada, will be held at 
Boston, April 23-25. Among the speakers 
will be President Eliot, of Harvard; Presi- 
dent Pritchett, of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; Prof Paul H. 
Hanus, Prof. Ear) Barnes, and Supt. E. 
P. Seaver and T. M. Balliet. A number 
of well-known women leaders in kinder- 
garten work will give addresses or conduct 
conferences. About 1,500 delegates and 
visitors are expected. 


Minnesota Items. 


MOOREHFAD, MINN.—The fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Northwestern Ed- 
ucational Association met here April 4-5. 
There was a large attendance, and the 
program was enthusiastically carried out. 
State Inspectors Aiton and Rankin were 
present and spoke. State Superintendent 
Olsen gave a paper on “Rural School 
Consolidation.” Among the educators of 
that section we notice Supt. C.W. Mickens 
of Moorehead, Supt. Selleck, of Crookston, 
Superintendent Simpson, of Wadena, Su- 
perintendent Wilson, of Thief River Falls, 
and C. A. Ballard, E. T. Reed, Prof. 
Chambers, and others of the normalschool 
of Moorhead took part in the program. 

Dr. Shoemaker, of St. Clou public 
school, has been elected president of the 
normal school at St. Cloud. This is a nice 
promotion. 

Superintendent Schmitz, of Albert Lea 
for fourteen years, has engaged to travel 
for Macmillan Company. The schools 
lose a first class man. 

The contest for the $250 cup offered by 
the Minneapolis Journal for the best de- 
bating team of the state has narrowed 
down to LeSeur and Glenwood. Which 
shall it be? Much interest has been 
aroused in this state by these contests. 
Minnesota wins from Michigan in the 
great debate and now holds the champion- 
ship of the Northwest. 

State Superintendent Olsen announces 
thirty five summer schools for Minnesota. 
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Educational New England. 


Boston, MAss.—At the meeting of the 
school board on April 8, Miss E. E. Car- 
lisle, of Wellesley college, nominated for 
supervisor at the previous meeting, was 
elected to the position. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—On April 4, Supt. 
Walter H.-Small, of Chelsea, Mass., was 
elected superintendent of schools in this 
city, to begin his service July 1. The 
salary was fixed at $4,000. Mr. Smallisa 
native of Provincetown, Mass., is forty-six 
years of age, and has been in Chelsea 
since 1897. After fitting for college in his 
native town he entered Dartmouth, and 
was graduated in 1878. The next year he 
became principal of the Medfield high 
school, and the year following, he took 
the high school at Hudson, remaining 
until 1893. A part of this time he was 
both principal and superintendent of 
schools. From 1893 to ’97 he was superin- 
tendent of schools at Palmer. Mr. Smail 
has been very successful in his work at 
Chelsea, and while the people of the city 
regret losing him, they all rejoice in the 
larger field and higher compensation open 
to him. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss.—On April 7th 
President Hopkins met the students of 
Williams college, for the first time, in the 
chapel, and delivered a short address out- 
lining the policy of his administration. 
He also announced the gift to the college 
of a new chapel, to be built by Mrs. F. F. 
Thomson as a memorial to her husband, 
and to be the finest in the country. 


FAIRFAX, VT.—Somewhat less than 
twenty-five years ago, twenty-five shares 
of the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific 
railway were given to this town, so crea- 


ating a fund of $25,000. The trustees of 
this fund were instructed to invest the div- 
idends on this stock in the purchase of 
other shares in the same road, and so to 
continue until the fund should accumulate 
to the sum of $250,000, when it should be 
used to establish the Bellows Free Acade- 
my. The money is now available and the 
academy will be established shortly. Thus 
the old New Hampton institution, which 
essentially went out of existence about 
1870, and whose building was burned some 
ten years since, will practicaily arise trom 
its ashes one of the strongest academies 
in the state. 


SALEM, MAss.—This city appears to be 
a good place from which to call teachers, 
and very frequently we are called upon to 
note some resignaticn for a more lucrative 
position. This time it is Mr. Worthington 
Holman, teacher of English in the high 
school, who has accepted a call to Spring: 
field, O. He isa very fine teacher. 


Remarkable Anniversary. 


The evening of April7 was the occasion 
of a most interesting reunion of the alumni 
of the old Latin school. Dr. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, who has just celebrated his 
eightieth birthday, presided at the ban- 
quet and was received by all present with 
enthusiasm. A fine oil portrait of the late 
head master, Dr. Moses Merrill, was pre- 
sented to the school; and Mr. Charles T. 
Capen, senior master, received the con- 
gratulations of the alumni upon complet- 
ing fifty years of service as a teacher in 
the Latin school. No such joint celebra- 
tion has ever before occurred in the history 
of the school, and probably not anywhere. 

Mr. Samuel W. Mendum made the 
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speech of introduction and referred to the 
changes which the schoo! has witnessed 
during the current year thru the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Merrill and the election of Mr. 
Arthur I, Fiske to the head membership. 
He referred to the long past of the school 
and the manner in which it has been in- 
separably interwoven with all the interests 
of the commonwealth. He introduced Dr. 
Hale as Boston’s first citizen, an alumnus 
of Boston’s first school. 

Dr. Hale began his speech by a Latin 
sentence, which he then turned into French 
and finally into English, saying that he 
thereby gave speakers whom he should in- 
troduce the privilege of using either lan- 
guage as they might select. He spoke brief- 
ly of the fact that the alumni of the school 
have done much for the country in all the 
past, and gave as an instance in point that 
a larger number of the alumni were sign- 
ers of the Declaration of Independence 
than of the alumni of any other institution. 
He mentioned a few of the noted alumni 
and particularly regretted their absence, 
emphasizing that of Secretary Long. 

Dr. William Gallagher, formerly a mas- 
ter in the school under Dr. Merrill, now 
the principal of Thayer academy, Brain- 
tree, read a touching letter from the late 
head master regretting his inability to be 
present because he was confined to his 
room and almost to his bed, but congratu- 
lating Dr. Hale on the passing of his 
eightieth birthday, and Mr. Capen on his 
seventy-ninth. 

Mr. Arthur I, Fiske, the new head mas- 
ter, outlined his conception of what the 
head master should be, and gave as the 
ideal of the school education in the broad- 
est sense in distinction from any process 
of cramming. Boys must be healthy, mus- 
cular, have due respect for parents and 

(Continued on page 458.) 





A Worthy Memorial of a Strenuous Life 








IN THE HEARTS 


of half a million teachers whom he has 
inspired, guided, made strong. 








| IN THE LIVES 


of millions of pupils whose minds he has 


helped to make free. 





IN THE HOMES 


where dwell our future rulers—citizens— 
senators—presidents—-captains of industry 
—pioneers of the world’s advance. 








An Educational Hero 


Says Hon. W. T. Harris: For more 
than twenty years I have regarded him as 
an educational hero. 





Col. F. W. Parker 
Died March 2, 1902 . 
He was a prophet and inspirer of men. 
He brought things to pass.—Review of 


Reviews. 





Talks on Teaching 
The most helpful of all books for the 
average teacher. Memorial edition—half- 
price—6oc., postpaid. 











100,000 Copies | 
of his best book—best of all books for in- 
spiration and general guidance—offered 

at half-price—6oc., postpaid. 


Ready in May 
Memorial edition of “Talks on Teaching,” 
new matter, two new portraits; beautiful 
in form—1o cents of the half-price charged 
goes to the cost of a permanent monument. 








A Daring Leader 


His Dominating Passion 


We have many “ captains of ” industry ;| was his love for little children, and his 


Col, Parker was a captain of education, a 
man of heroic life and spirit, soldier, stu- 
dent, teacher, administrator, and thinker, 
and im every aspect of life, courageous, 
daring, vital —7he Outlook. 





The Richest Book 


“ Talks on Teaching” . . abounds 


treatment of them was infinitely tender | in practical aids to teachers. In this par- 
| and forbearing. He had a humorous side| ticular it is the richest book with which I 


which pleased ‘them immensely.—Review | have any acquaintance.—Pres. JOHN W. 


of Reviews. 


Cook, State Normal School, Dekalb, Ill. 





The cordial response which thousands of teachers and educators, all over the entire land, are 
giving to the publishers’ announcement of a half-price Memorial edition of Col Parker's ‘Talks 
on Teaching” (60 cents, postpaid) is most gratifying. Of this half-price 10 cents goes to the 
cost of a worthy permanent monument, which his friends and grateful followers propose to 
erect to the author’s memory ; thus every purchaser contributes to the honor of a noble man, 

_ Talks on Pedagogics, Col. Parker's work on the Sczence of Teaching, as “Talks on Teach- 
ing” tells of the Arz, is supplied for $1.30 net, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Févcationas!t 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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A Worth-While Catalog of 
Books. 


For Home and School. 


When there is such abundance of books 
of high character, at low cost, is it nota 
great pity that our homes and schools 
shall be so flooded—if not with trash, yet 
with what is tar from being the best? 

The editors and publishers of this paper 
are ambitious to better existing conditions 
and they appeal to every lover of good 
books to help them. 

To help, at least a little, will be easy for 
every one. You can do it by suggesting 
titles of books that have pleased and helped 
you; by scanning the tentative lists of 
titles we shall print, and casting your vote 
for or agaiast—or by suggesting deter 
titlesin substitution; help by talking about 
the plan to your acquaintances and arous- 
iag their interest; by sending us, if you 
can write them, bright, short items or 
articles suitable for these pages, about 
best books and worthy authors. 

The compilation, and the supplying, at 
lowest possible cost of this ‘ Worth- 
While Library for Home and School” 
will be especially in charge of Mr. John B. 
Alden, the well-known pioneer in publish- 
ing high-class literature at low cost, 
who is now associated with this paper. 

It is purposed to start the library by an 
effort to select a limited 1,coo of the world’s 
best books, now current—‘ best” not by 
any strict measures of scholarship, or liter 
ary flavor, but best by a combination of 
high qualities, and especially by adapta 
tioa to the needs and demands of homes 
and schools. 

It is purposed, also, to have prominently 
in mind the question of best editions, and 
lowest cost. 

An attempt will also be made to grade 
many (not all) titles indicating their suit 
ableness to school supplementary or col 
lateral reading; in this practical feature 
teachers can be greatly helpful. 

Now we have started the little ball roll- 
ing. Will you giveit a “ push” forward? 
Cut out the tentative lists we shall print 
from time to time; talk them over with 
need friends; get their votes; send them 

ack to us with your records of votesand 
your comments. 

When we have selected our first thousand 
best, we will go promptly on to a second 
thousand. It is a glad thought that there 
are many more than athousand good books 
in this world! 





List Vo. I. 
A Worth-While Library 


For Home and School 
Every book in the list, by the ver- 


dict of the critics generally, and by|- 


the test of popularity, is, in at least 
a fair sense, ‘‘ worth while” reading, 
for instruction or for healthful en- 


tertainment. 

We have rigidly excluded a mass of 
books which are popular but not worth 
while. Many are offered in several edi- 
tions at varying prices, as indicated. 

They are bargains, too; excellent for the 
money. Even the cheapest are nearly al- 
wavs large type, good paper, and good 
cloth binding; those at 21c. or more are 
very good; buy the des¢ when you can af- 
ford it. 

Expcuan«trons:—The figures in front indicate 
school grade adaptness: letters in front of prices, 
publisher or edition: prices are the wholesale 
rate at which they can be obtained, commonly 40 

69 or more _per cent off publ jhers’ rates—a 
small further discount for very large orders. 

8 9 Abbe Constantin. Halevy. b40c., 22c., hi4e. 
9 Abbot, The. Scott. b40c., h2ic. 

9 Adam Bede. Eliot. b40c., h2ic., 
3 Aesop’s Fables. b40c., ch2ic., hel4e. 

Across Patagonia. Lady Florence Dixie. 


c22c. 
Age of Fable. Bulfinch. h2ic., hal4c. 
Alhambra, The. Washington Irving. a30c. 
Alexander the Great Abbott. ani&c. 


9 
789 
9 
8 
9 Alice. Bulwer. h2ic. 
6 
6 
9 
7 
9 


“Imo ats 


Alice in Wonderland. Carroll. ch21e. h14e. 
Alice in Wonderland, and Through the Look- 
ing Glass. Lewis Carroll. b40c. 


4 
4 


en 


Alice Lorraine. R. D. Blackmore. b40c. 

All Aboard. Oliver Optic. h2Ie.,  el4e. 

All Sorts and Conditions of Men. Besant 
and Rice. b40c., ch21ic., hal4e. 


Continued on next page 


6 
8 





A Nature and Art Surprise 


The more you investigate the particulars of what is here offered 
you, the greater will be your surprise. Investigation is easy, as you 
may have a sample color-illustration with full circulars free on request. 


Better still, you can have the whole NaTurE Lisrary, 7 vols. price 
$18, net, sent you prepaid, for examination, on receipt of $1.00, and have 
your dollar back if you decide not to accept either of our offers below. 


A dozen years ago this entire affair would not only have seemed incredible but 
would have been impossible. 

It is poss!ble now only by the recent marvelous progress of art in color-photog- 
raphy, and by the use of the combined resources, forces,and facilities of DOUBLEDAY, 
PAGE & Co., Art and Nature Publishers, E. L. KeLLoGGc & Co., Educational Pub- 
lishers, and THE BooK Buyers UNION, John B. Alden, Manager. 

Maxcws D. Fvrr, Sc. D., Princeton, University. 
“T consider The New Nature Library the best investment in books that I 


have ever made as the purchase price represents but a small part of the actual 
book value of the set.” 


ARTHUR F, GEORGE, Colville, Wash. : 
“IT think The New Nature Library is splendid and call the book on flowers 
alone worth $10,00 to me.” 
Off For $1.00 with order (to be returned if you want it), and a further pay- 
Qr ment of $1.00 a month for 17 months, we will send you prepaid: 
THE NATURE LipRARY, 7 vols. quarto, many thousand colored and other 
No. I. illustrations (described below) net price, which is marvelously 


cheap, only, - : . - - : : - $18.00 
Either of DoUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co’s periodicals, ‘‘ THE WoRLD’s 
Work” or COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA” one year - - $3.00 
A credit of $1.00 on account of your subscription to either of 
KELLOGG’s five periodicals’ - - . - - $t.00 
$22.09 
All fer $18.00 payable in 18 monthly installments as above - $18.00 





Offer For $1.00 with order (to be returned if wanted) and $*9.00 payable on 

arrival, we will send as in Offer No. 1, by express or freight, transporta- 

tation payable on arrival, and in addition will send your own selection 

No. _. from any books advertised by E.L. Kettoce & Co. or by Joun 
B, ALDEN, Manager, to the value $5 oo at net prices— 2 

$27.00 value for $ 0.00 


_, Send first, if you prefer, for the free sample color illustration and circular 
giving testimonials and particulars, or 
Better still, send $1.00 and get the whole thing and examine at your leisure, and 
then get your $1.00 back if you conclude not to accept either of our offers. 
Designate when you send the $-.00 which of the two offers you will accept, if 
either of them, after you have made examination. 


Mgs. LOvIsE A. BERSENGER, Huntington L, I. 

The New Nature Library is the finest set of books on nature study that I have 
ever seen. It is an excellent aid to such work in my school.” 
Mzs. Mavp H. B. Hunt, Boston, Mass, 

‘The New Nature Liorary is very beautifally gotten up and a real treasure to 
all those who are interested in nature, 


DousLeDAy, PAGE & Co.’s “ Nature Library,” offered above, 
The Nature consists of the tollowing seven works, each a quarto volume 
e about 8x 10 1 2 inches, the whole in a neat, strong box weighing 
Library about 23 pounds, each volume superbly illustrated by the new 
and wonderful art of color-photography, and by other pictures. 


‘ NATURE’S GARDEN. By Neuse BrancHaNn.| BIRD HOMES. By A. RapctyFFre DuGMorE. 
An aid to knowledge of our Wild Flowers and | The homes, eggs, und habits of land birds that 
their insect visitors. Illustrations—s2 full page | nest in the eastern United States. Ilustrations— 
plates in color-photography, 48 black and white. | 16 plates in color-photography and 50 other pic- 
Price, $3.00 net. tures. Price, $2 0:' net. 
THE MUSHR.0M BOOK. By Nina L. Mar- 

THE BUTTERFLY BOOK. By Dr. W. J. Hor-|8"4tL. A practical book on the commoner 
LAND. An introduction to the Butterflies of | Species of fungi Illustrations—24 plates in color- 
North America. [lustrations—48 plates in color- | Photography, 24 black and white: over 100 text 
photography and many text cuts; 1,000 species | CUts. Price, $3.00 net. 
pictured. Price, $3.00 net. BIRD NEIGHBORS. By NeEttTsE BLANcBAN. 
One hundred and fifty birds commonly found in 

THE INSECT BOOK. By Lexanp O. Howanp. | gardens, meadows, woods, etc.,about our homes. 
A popular description, by theforemostauthority [Justrations—48 plates in color-photography. 
in this country, of the Bees, Wasps, Ants, Grass- P»1¢e, $2.00 net. 
hoppers, Flies, and other ‘North American In- _ BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED. By 
sects. TIllustrations--16 color-photographs and N’itsE Briancnan. Life histories of one hun- 
82 Llack and white full page, taken direct from dred and seventy birds of prey, game birds and 
the insects themselves, and neariy 800 text cuts. water fowl. Illustrations-43 plates in color- 
Price, $3.00 net. | photography. Price, $2.0u net. 








Nearly 100,000 of these books have already been sold and the sale is barely begun. 














DovuBLEDAY, PAGE & Cvy.'s two monthly magazines, of either of 


A Nature and Art Surprise—(ontinuea) 

The Two which you have your choice for one year in the above “ Offers No. 
. rand No. 3,” are se well known they hardly need description; 

Magazines you can see them every month on nearly every news-stand: 


. HE WORLD’s Work, monthly, $3.00 a year, a magazine of thought and fact, 
unique in character, finely illustrated, and very pepular ameng the world’s thinkers 
and workers. 

; CountTrRY LIFE In AMERICA, monthly, $3.00 a year, not only fresh and unique 
in plan and scope, but a veritable revelation of the beauties of nature and art touch- 
ing American country life—a magazine to make every true American thrill with 
patriotism and pride that this country is his ewn. 
O. K. BEEBE, Chicago, Ill. 
“The New Nature Library has arrived, and I am delighted with it. Mr. 


Janans, who sends you an order for a set, was persuaded to do so by examining 
the set you sent me,” 


Tomas B. Wymay, Bainesville, Ohio. 
ith ag entire New Nature Library is very fine,and I am very much pleased 
wi 1t. 


sion, and who is moved by worthy ambition for herself and for her 

school, wants one or more of these: Zhe School Journal, Nang 
5 Papers $2.00 a year; The Teachers’ Institute, monthly, $1.00 a year; Zhe 

Primary School, monthly, $1.00 a year; Educational Founda- 
tions, monthly, $1.00 a year; Our Témes, twice a month, soc. a year, Either offer 
No. 1 or No. 2 gives you $1.00 credit en your choice of any one of these papers. 


9. You know already, and every teacher who does honors to the profes” 
Kellogs’s %° yan every 





Th B k makes possible this rich combination of literature, art, and 
@ DOO instruction, on such marvelously easy terms of payment. 
. And in ‘“‘ Offer No. 2” you have your own pick from the 
Buyers Union world’s best books, at wholesale prices, $5.00 value for $2.00 
cost, in consideration of your paying $20.00 cash instead of 
$18.00 in monthly installments. For list of books to choose from, see advertising 
pages of the Kellogg periodicals, or send for catalogs, saying what class of books 
you prefer. 
E. DwicHt SANDERSON, Entomologist, Delaware College, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 


I am very much pjeased with the New Nature Library, several volumes of 
which I had already purchased for our Station Library,” 
Dk. GEORGE MaAcErE, Attleboro, Mass 

“Tam much pleased with The New Nature Library, and think they should find 


a place on the book shelves of every family in the lan 


Y Tens ef thousands who note this “ Nature and Art Surprise” will thril 

our with pleasure at thought of owning all this wealth—so easily to be got; 

other thousands may think, “ Alas, there is no home for such treasures,” 

Own or “ Even this is too much for a light purse and many little loads.” Such 

have friends; join with some of them and divide the treasures; each 

book or magazine is one; some for self, some for school, some for gifts. Get joy 
and help out of them some way; you can do it. 

OHARLES O. BEAMAN, Heed ats 


“Tam very mnch pleased wit 


N. Y. 
the New Nature Library, as they are just what 
I reed in my scientific work.” 


‘W. V. LEHMAN, Tremont, Pa. 
“The New Nvlure Library will command the attention of all lovers of nature. 


Iam well pleased with them, These books are a revelation.” 


Mary O, Pratt, Hemet, Oal. 
“T thank you for this opportunity to receive The New Nature Library—such 
valuable and be autifal books as ordinarily would be out of the reach of people of 
eans. 


rH 
Onzoe F. KARSHNER, Big Rapids, Mich. 
ait New Nature Library is the finest set of booksI have yet seen on nature 
Thousands and “thousands of schools, teachers, and pupils jeining 
For Your little forces, can win these treasures, for school adornment, home de- 
light, and helpful instruction. What magnificent and longed-for 
School help they will give for the study and enjoyment of nature, the 
country all around. “ What a joy there is in a good book,” said 
Carlyle—and he had hardly a glance at the added joy from charming pictures, which 
here go with the good books. 
Write your letter inclosing $1,00, and stating plainly which offer you will 
accept, No. 1 er No. 2, if the books are found satisfacotry, and ; 
Send orders to either, 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., —OR— JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager, 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, Tue Book Buyers Union, 


Address 61 E. 9th St.,New YorkCity. Any and all books supplied at wholesale prices 





_A Worth-While Library 


Continued from preceding page, 
* 9 Amiel’s Journal. Translated by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward.  b40c. 
7 8 Among Malay Pirates. Henty. b40c., 20c. 
4 5 Andersen’s Fairy Tales. b40c., ch2Ic. 
8 9 Anne of Geierstein. Scott. b40c. 
8 9 Antiquary, The. Scott. b40c., h2Ie. 
45 Arabian Nights. b40c., a30c., c22c. 
9 Arnold’s Poems. Matthew Arnold. b40c., 
e30c., h22c. 
9 Around the World in the Yacht Sunbeam. 
Mrs. Brassey. b40c., c22c. 
7 & At the Back of the North Wind. Geo. Mac- 
donald. b40c. 
9 Attic Philosopher. Souvestre. b40c., a30c. 
9 Aurelian. William Ware. b40c. 
8 9 Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. b40c., 


e22., held4e. 
9 Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. b40c., ch2Ic., hel4c. 
9 Bacon’s Essays. b40c., ch2ic., hel4c. 
9 Barnaby Rudge. Charles Dickens. b40c. 
9 Bay Path. J. G. Holland. fb22c. 
9 Berber, The. W.S. Mayo. b40c. 
9 Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. Maclaren. 
. b2ie., hel4e. 
9 Bible Dictionary Smith. h2ic. 
5 6 Black Beauty. Anna Sewell. c22c., 14c. 
8 9 Black Rock. Ralph Connor. he2ic., cl4e. 
5 6 Boat Club, The, Oliver Optic. h2ic., clde. 
7 8 Bonnie Prince Charlie. Henty. 20c., al4c. 
7 8 Boy Knight, The; a Tale of the Crusades. 
Henty. b40c., 20c., al4e. 
89 —- Hall. Irving. a380c., h2iIc., 


3 


3 


4 
4 


el4e. 
8 9 Browning’s Poems. Mrs. Browning. b40c., 
a30c., ce. 
9 Browning’s Poems. (Selections.) Robert 
Browning. b40c., a30c., h2ic. 
789 Bryant’s Poems. b40c., a30c., h2ic.; com- 
plete, hm70c.,~$1.00. 
8 9 Burgomaster’s Wife, The Ebers. b40c., 
a30c., .h21c. 
8 9 Burns’ Poems. Robert Burns. a30c., h21c. 
7 8 By England’s Aid; or, the Freeing of the 
Netherlands. Henty. b40c., 20c., al4c. 
7 8 By Pike and Dyke. A Tale of the Rise of 
the Dutch Republic. Henty. b40c., 
20¢c., ald4c. 
9 Byron’s Poems. Lord Byron. a30c., h21c. 

California and Oregon Trail. Parkman. 
b40c., ch2ic. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir. A Tale of the Gold 
Fields of California. Henty. b40c., 
20c., al4c. 

Captain Bonneville. Irving. a30c. 


1 @ 
o © 


89 
789 Carey’s Poems. Alice and Phoebe Carey. 
f43c., h21c. 
6 7 8 Cast Up by the Sea. Baker. b40c., ¢22c. 
6 7 8 Cat of Bubastes. A Story of Ancient Egypt. 
Henty. b40c., 20c., al4e. 
9 Caxtons, The. Bulwer-Lytton. b40c. 
8 9 Central America. BH. G. Squier. h2ic. 
9 Charles O’Malley. Lever. 40c., h2Ic. 
5 6 7 Child’s History of England. Dickens. b40c., 
ch21c.,. cl4ec.. 
9 Chouans, The. Balzac. f43c., a30c., fb22c. 
7 89 Christmas Stories. Dickens. b40c., h2Ic. 
7 89 Classical Quotations, Dictionary of. h22c. 
9 Classic Comedies. She Stoops to Conquer, 
School for Scandal, Every Man in his 
Humor. ¢22c. 
9 Cloister and the Hearth. Reade. h2ic. 
9 Coleridge’s Poems. Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. b40c., a30c. 
9 Complete Angler, Walton and Cotton. b40c. 
9 Conquest of Peru. Prescott. h2ic.; 2 vols. 
b85c., pr6od. 
9 Corinne. Madame de Stael. b40c., h2Ic., 
7 8 Cornet of Horse. A Tale of Marlborough’s 
Wars. Henty. b40c., 20c. 
9 Confessions of an English Opium Eater. De 
Quincey. b40c., he2le., cl4e. 
8 9 Conquest of Granada. Irving. b40c. 
9 Count of Monte Cristo. Dumas. b55c,, h2ic. 
9 Consuelo. George Sand. b40c. 
9 Courting of Dinah Shadd, and other Stories. 
Kipling. h21c. 
7 8 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
b40c., cl4e., a10c. 
9 Conversations on Old Poets. Lowell. f438c., 
a30c. 
9 Cranford. Mrs. Gaskell. b40c., he2ic., 14c. 
678 Cuore. De Amicis. f43c., a30c. 
9 Cyrano de Bergerac. Rostand. f43c., a30c. 
9 Data of Ethics. Spencer. b40c., h21c. 
9 David Copperfield. Dickens. a30c., hce2ic 
8 9 Daughter of an Empress. Muhlbach. c¢22c. 
8 9 Days of Bruce. Grace Aguilar. b40c. 
8 9 Deerslayer. Cooper. b40c., a30c., h2Ic. 
9 Descent of Man. Darwin. b40c., h2l1c. 
67 Dick Sand. Jules Verne. b40c. 
9 Divine Comedy. (Dante). Translated by 
Carey. b40c., a30c., h2Ic. 
8 9 Donal Grant. George Macdonald. b40c. 
8 9 Dombey and Son. Dickens. b40c., h2Ic. 
789 Don Quixote. Cervantes. b55c., h2ic. _— 
7 8 Dragon and the Raven; or, the Days of King 
Alfred. Henty. b40c., 20c. 
8 9 Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Stevenson. c¢22c. 
789 Dream Life. Ik. Marvel. b40c., 22c. 
7 8 Duty. Samuel Smiles. b40c., 22c. 
9 Early Days of Christianity. Farrar. b40c. 
8 9 Education. Spencer. k80c., h2lc., cl4c. 
8 9 Egyptian Princess. Ebers. b40c., h2ic, 
9 Egoist, The. George Meredith. b40c. 
789 800 Leagues on the Amazon. Verne. 22c. 
8 9 Elizabeth and her German Garden h22c., 
el4e. 
8 9 Eliot’s Poems, George Eliot. a30c., h2Ic. 
9 Emerson’s Poems. h$1.00, b40c., a30c., h21c 
9 Emerson’s Essays. b40c., h2ic., cl4c. 
9 English Men of Letters. Morley. h2Ic. 
9 English Traits. Emerson. c33c., h21c. 


Whether you order any of the above books or 
not, we would be glad to have you return the list 
with your “ vote” on such titles as you please, 
whether they shall be included ina list of ‘‘the 
best 1000 books for home and school libraries” 
—a cross mark will be considered yes, a small 
circle,no. This is one “ candidate list” ; others 
will follow; particulars sent on request. 


Address etther 


E.L.Kellogg & Co. o7 John B. Alden, Manage: 


Educational Publishers, The Book Buyers Union. 
61 East Ninth Street, New York. 
Any and all books supplied at wholesale prices. 
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(Continued frem page 455.) 
teachers, and must be treated courteously 
by the teachers. 

Brief speeches were made by several 
others. Among them, Master Capen, Dr. 
Gallagher, who paid a feeling tribute to 
Dr. Cheever, the head of the school from 
1671 to 1708; Rev. Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, and the president of the school board, 
Mr. Graften D. Cushing. 


A Brave University. 


CoLuMBIA, Mo.—A recent dulletin of 
the University of Missouri gives an inter- 
esting account of the history of that insti- 
tution since it was established at Colum- 
bia in 1839. Last year the enrollment of 
students was 1,575. The standard of ad- 
mission to all departments has been raised 
and a system of good secondary schools 
has been built. President Jesse says: 
“ While the opportunities have been great, 
the obstacles have been formidable. Sit- 
uated in a small town reached ~ by 
branch railroads, crippled at first by a 
preparatory department and the lack of 
secondary schools,burned in 1892, and hin- 
dered constantly by many things which 
impede progress, the university has had to 
compete in its own state with thirteen 
schools of medicine, three of law, one of 
ca ee and with many colleges. 
What has been achieved justifies hope. 
We seem to have reached ground from 
which in the next eleven years the univer- 
sity may make great progress.” 


Recent Deaths. 


B ston, Mass.—Mrs. Elizabeth Whit- 
tier Pickard, who taught in schools at 
Richmond, Va., Camden, N. J., and 
Charleston, S. C., died here April 8. She 


was a niece of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


and at an early age became a member of 
the poet’s household at Amesbury. She 
married Samuel I. Pickard in 1876. 


KALAMAZOO, MicH.—Kalamazoo col- 
lege has lost a valuable and honored mem- 
ber of its faculty in the death of Prof. Seth 
pee Axtell, which occurred Sunday, 

arch 23. Professor Axtell had been con- 


- nected with the college for some twelve 


ears, and at the time of his death was 

ead of the Greek department and stew- 
art of the college. He was graduated from 
Brown university in 1864, receiving his 
master’s degree from the same institution 
in 1895. He was also graduated from 
Newton theological seminary. At differ- 
ent times he was engaged in the ministry, 
in literary work and was president of the 
University of Leland in Louisiana, and 
also of Central university at Pella, Iowa. 
The G. A. R. and students attended the 
funeral in a body which was held at the 
first Baptist church. 


STILLWATER, MINN.—Mrs. Elizabeth 
Seward, who taught in New York and St. 
Paul city schools, died here April 10, of 
heart failure. She was a woman of liter- 
ary tastes and attainments and wrote many 
magazine and newspaper articles. For 
several years she was editor and publisher 
of the Stillwater Messenger. 


Miscellany. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Governer Murphy 
has set apart April 25 as Arbor day. 

The library school of the University of 
New York will hereafter be conducted as 
a graduate school, and only those appli- 
cants will be eligible for admission who 
are graduates of colleges registered by 
the regents in the college department as 
giving creditable courses. 
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The trustees of Columbia university 
have announced a bequest of $50,000 from 
Mrs. Lena Currier for purchasing lhibrar 
books, a gift of $1,000 to provide twe me 
als annually for oratory; and a gift of $500 
from Dean Hoffman for salaries. 


ITHACA, N, Y.—Prof. H. H. Powers, of 
the department of political science, Cor- 
nell university, will leave that institution 
at the close of the present term to devote 
his time to lecturing, writing, and business 
interests. 


The spring book number of the New 
York World will be issued Saturday April 
19. 

The State Normal school at New Paltz, 
N. Y., of which Myron T. Scudder is prin- 
cipal, may well feel proud ef the ermal 
Review issued by the school. The cur- 
rent issue is an excellent specimen of good 
printing. The type is set, the paper 
printed and folded by the students of 


All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skin, 
liver, kidneys and other organs can 
not take care ¢f without help, there is 
such an accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, bilious turns, fits of indiges- 
tion, dull headaches and many other 
troubles are due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all 


the school under the supervision of an ex- their effects, strengthen, tone and 


perienced printer. The press is run by a 
water motor. 


Dana Carleton Munro, assistant pro- 
fessor of history in the University of 
Pennsylvania, has accepted a call to a pro- 
fessorship in European history in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“A Review-of Legislation in 1901” will 
shortly be issued i the University of the 
State of New York. Itis edited by Dr. 


invigorate the whole system. 


“T had salt rheum om my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it drove out the humor. I continued 
its use till the sores disappeared.” Mus, 
Ina O. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 





Robert H. Whitten, and contains contri- 
butions from thirty-eight specialists. 
Among the subjects treated are “ School 
Organization and Supervision,” by James 
Russell Parsons, Jr., M.A., of the univers- 
ity ; ‘Common Schools,” by Dr. William 
T. Harris, and “ High Schools,” by Prof. 
Elmer E. Brown, Ph.D., University of 
California. 


Frederick S. Oliver, of Ballard, Calif., 
writes: Antikamnia tablets have done 
and service in alleviating women’s pains. 
hall take much pleasure in recommending 
them in various nerve and inflammatory 
pains. — sell them, usually charg- 
ing twenty-five cents a dozen. Camping 
and outing parties will do wisely by in- 
cluding a few dozen in the medical outfit. 


‘¢St. Nicholas’? for April. 


If there is a finer magazine for young 
people than St. Vichelas we are not ac- 
quainted with it. Ne trouble or expense 
seems to be spared to make it as good as 
can be both as regards matter and illus- 
trations. The best writers of verse and 
prose contribute to its pages. 

The April number contains among other 
things stories by Alice Barch Abbot, Tu- 
dor Jenks, H. S. Canfield, and John Ben- 
nett; verse by Theodosia P. Garrison, 
Montrose J. Moses, Abbey F. C. Bates, 
and Jean Mathers; “ Peculiarities of Arc- 
tic Life,” by Prof. J. H. Gove; “ Boy 
Choristers,” by Frederic Dean; “In the 
Woods in April,” by Rosalind Richards, 
etc. Then there are the departments— 
“ Nature and Science for Young Folks,” 
edited by Edward F. Bigelow, and “ The 
St. Nicholas League,” award of prizes for 
poems, drawings, and photographs. It is 
published by the Century Company, New 
Yor 





Pears 


the soap which began its 
sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells ali over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY. President 


Leads Them Alli 
In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 
In Assets Over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 
In Insurance in Force in America over 
One Million Dollars 
In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 











UNIVERSITY AND 


SCHOOL BELLS si2"1 


copper and tin only. Terms, etc., free. 
WcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore,Md. 





#hose who have 
in house-cleaning: 
is like magic.Try a 











Sused SAPOLIO 
know its service. 









! cake of itatonce. 
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(Ge CLINTON SAFETY PIN: 
nes 


For Years the Standard of 
Comparison for Safety Pins 
ae OTHER ‘‘JUST AS prinyed ” 










nd 6c. 
Safety Pins and jet t them demonstrate their super- 
jority. OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 









BORATED 
TALCUM 


MIENNEN 's 


25¢. 
‘GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark. NJ; 








A Skin ef Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T, FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, OR MAGICAL 


BEAUTIFIER 


Removes 





Rash and skin 
diseases, and 
every blemish 
on beauty and 
defies detec- 
tion, On its 

virtues it has 
stood the test 
of 54 years; no 
other has, and 


other cosmetic 


Purifies as well 
will de it. 






is so harmless 

we taste it to 

‘ = e sureit 

properly 

made. Acceptno —?. |e ofsimilarname, Le 
distinguished Dr. L.A Sayre said toa lady o 

the haut-ton (a pattent): “As you ladies will a 

t , I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Oream’ as the 

least hart of all the Skin preparations.” One 

paren. Vis anes six ones vant it every day. 


oves 
sapactakan af Re without injury Fy suo yakin. 
FERD. T_HOPKINS, Prop Fe 
87 Great J ones Street. New ¥ 
For sale by all D ruggiste , 8D Fancy Goods Dealers 
throu aor eU.8.. anadas ngnd Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, and other 
Fancy Goods Deaiers. Heware of Base [mitations. 
S00 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling 
e same. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors. 





‘‘ The Most Plain and Practical Book Published.”’ 


HEALTH "0 STRENGTH 


Or Every Man His Own Physical Director. 
Drills and Exercises by the best known authorities on 
Physical Education. 
A book that —, erson should read, 





Endorsed by the lea Ph; gical Directors in the 
county, PRICE, 25 CEN AIL. 
PUBLISHED ey 
HARRY C. HOFFMAN, 
Physical Director Y.M.C.A. Harrisburg, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
A chance for any enterprising young man 





The Annual Meeting of the stock er my of E L.Kel- 
logg & Co., will be held at the office of the corporation 
No, 61 East Ninth street, in the Cit of New 
the 6th day of Lf at llo’clock in the forenoon 
for the purpose of electing directors and inspectors of 
election for the ensuing year and for the transaction of 
such other business as may prone come before the 
meeting. louis, 

Secretary, 


ork, on 





‘York to Charleston. 





Keep the Balance Up. 

It has been truthfully said that any dis- 
turbance of the even balance of health 
causes serious trouble. Nobody can be 
too careful to keep this balance up. When 
people begin to lose appetite, or to get 
tired easily, the least imprudence brin 
on sickness, weakness, or debili The 
system needs a tonic, craves it, an should 
not be denied it; and the best tonic of 
which we have an knowledge is Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. What this medicine has 
done in keeping healthy people healthy, in 
keeping up the even balance of health, 
gives it the same distinction as a preven- 
tive that it enjoys as a cure. Its early 
use has illustrated the wisdom of the old 
saying that a stitch in time saves nine. 
Take Hood’s for appetite, strength, and 
endurance, 


A New Departure. 


“The Chicago, Milwaukee & St Paul 
Railway has recently put in service on 
its Pioneer Limited trains the largest and 
handsomest dining car ever built. It is 
eighty-two feet in length from tip te tip, 
and its bedy is six inches wider and higher 
than the usual dining car. It seats thirty- 
six people comfortably in movable chairs, 
and has a kitchen large enough to permit 
the working of six cooks which, with six 
waiters and a conductor make up ‘the crew. 
The dining cars heretofore in service did 
not provide sufficient space to properly 
care for the large number of patrons of the 
Pioneer, so that it became necessary to 
have a larger car. 


New York Day, Charleston Exposition. 


New York to Charleston, S. C., and re- 
turn $16.50 via Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Southern Railway. Tickets on sale April 


‘|}21 and 22, good to return within eleven 


days. Exposition Flyer leaves New York 
daily at 3.25 P.M., Carrying coaches and 
Pullman Drawing room sleeping car New 
Dining car service. 
For information regarding rates, sleeping 
car reservations, hotel accommodations, 
etc., call on or address New York Offices, 
271 & 1185 Broadway. Alex. S. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent. 


Reduced Rates to Los Angeles. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, on account of 
Conventivun of Federation of Women’s 


Clu 

On account of the , of Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, to be held at 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 1 te 8, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell spe- 

cial excursion tickets from all stations on 
its line, to Los Angeles and return, at re- 
duced rates. 

Tickets will be sold frem April I9 to 26, 
inclusive, and will be good to return until 
June 25 when properly validated. 

For specific rates, routes, and conditions 
of tickets apply to ticket agents. 


Peckham, Little & Company, of New 
York howd have been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000 to deal in 
school supplies. The directors are G. E. 
Peckham, of Brooklyn, and H. T. Little 
and A. D. Gory of New York. . 


The knowledge that the physical train- 
ing of children has been and is, too much 
neglected in our schools has led the editor 
of Physical Culture, New York, to donate 
a series of prizes, consisting of solid gold, 
silver, bronze, and aluminum medals, to 
such public schools as will hold an annual 
. culture contest. The tests se- 

vray are such as will develop ali of the 

as effectively as a set course of phy- 
ne culture would. The tests are for 
boys and girls. Editor Macfadden’s offer 
2 epen to any public school in the United 
tates. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 


oft Gea a Arnuy hasbeen ae 
GBuaETT ce It ALUAYS all PAIN, O Roue ae 
50k ond dis the best ra sala et pe 
Bes "and Rody no other 
tind” Twenty-five cents nas 





lmnelt 
Constable KC 


Pompadour and Dolly Varden, 


Louis XVI., Du Barry, Stripes and 
Rich Brocades, 


Metal Brocades, Flowered Silks, 
For Dinner Costumes. 


_ White Silks and Satins 


fer 


Wedding Gowns. 


Crépes, Gauzes and Grenadines 
For Bridesmaid’s and Evening Dresses. 
Satin Foulards, Indias, Pongees, 


Broadooay K 196 6 








NEW YORK 

ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 

Broadway and 1iith Street, New York 


— Grace Church) 
Conducted on European Plan at Mod 
Table a’ Hote Breakfast «= $. 
Dinner, $1.25 and 1. 50 


Contraliy located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

f easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors, 


te Rates. 

















At the end of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The Grand Union Hotel 


Fourth Avenue, 4Ist and 42d Streets 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORE 


Central for Bhopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d Street Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL, 


QMOs 





© 
mi) BEST GROWN (= 


GC. 
OF Rw 


Only 33c. a Ib. 


In shecletely air-tight 1-]b, trade-mark b: preserving 
rength and flavor indefinitely, even iened. 


Other Geet Coffees 12.to 15c. a Ib. 
Excellent Teas in the Cup - - 30, 35, 50c. a lb. 


oK Book REE to Oustomers. Bound in 
sa pages, 2,500 receipts. 


For New Terms, aan Scrib. 
THE CREAT AMERICAN TEACO. 
: P. 0. Box 289, 
316 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


READERS will cenfer a favor by men- 
d| tiening THE SCHOOLJOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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TeCiimt neces EGUCational Game 
Teachers’ Prize Essay Contest. 


The judges in our second prize essay contest for the best descriptions of beneficial results secured by the actual use of 
our Educational Games in the schools or homes of the pupils have awarded the prizes as follows :— 


First prize, $100.00, Mrs. B. M. Roe, Caroline, N. Y.; second prize, $50.00, Miss Mary E. Fitzgerald, Chicago, IIL; 
third prize, $30.00, Mr. G. Henry Osborn, Wortendyke, N. J.; fourth prize, $20.00, Miss Nora Summersgill, Waynes- 
burg, Pa.; five prizes of $10.00 each, Mr. J. R. Benson, Mount Morris, Mich.; Miss Ethel Turnbull, Hanover, N. Y.; Mrs. 
E. B. Wilson, Carroll, lowa.; Miss Carrie E. Elliott, Jamestown, Mich., and Miss Katharine Berrey, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
special prize, $10.00, Mrs. Mary E. Shea, Waltham, Mass.; special prize, $5.00, Miss Rebecca, Slaymaker, Lebanon, Pa.; 
honorable mention, $5.00 each, to Miss Lizzie D. Jewett, Pomfret, Conn.; Miss Susan Chase, Medfield, Mass.; and 
Mr. A. L. Lessemann, Benson, Neb. The Judges were Dr. R. G. Boone, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati; Prof. John Morris, 
Supt. Schools, Covington, Ky., and Prof. John Burke, Supt. Schools, Newport, Ky. 


A New Contest. 


_ Unfortunately, many of the teachers who sent in essays, did not thoroughly understand that they were confined to 
actual results obtained from the use of our games, and wrote rather on their theoretical value for school work. In justice to 
the ‘teachers who had followed the rules of the contest, these essays could not be considered. Therefore, in order to give 
these teachers and others interested, an opportunity to secure prizes, we have decided to announce a third contest, open to 
all teachers, for the best answers to five questions regarding the use of educational games in the schools. The questions to 
be answered, and entry blank, will be sent free on application. Contest closes December 31, 1902. 


LIST OF PRIZES. 













































For best paper, ... . ne 00 For 8thbest paper, . . . $10.00 
For 2d best paper,.. . 50.00 For 9th best paper, .. . 10.00 
For 3d best paper, . .. . 30.00 For 10th best paper, .. . 65.00 
For 4th best paper, . . . . 20.00 For llth best paper, .. . 65.00 
For 5th best paper, . . . . 10.00 For 12th best paper, .. . 6.00 
For 6th best paper, . . . . 10.00 For 18th best paper, .. . 6.00 
For 7th best paper, . . . . 10.00 For 14th best paper, 5.00 
Sa eunios Ai. aa 0a soak uncain an auton The Cincinnati Game Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 











LIBRARIES For TEACHERS 


[It should need no argument to convince any one en- 

“Tho Sowel in the Crown of Southern tering the profession of teaching with any serious- 

California.” ness, that a reasonably complete library of education is 

an essential. We have arranged eight groups of books 

— to constitute our libraries; each library is reasonably 

— in - a is designed to occupy, and the 

purchaser will feel the satisfaction of having a set of 

LOS ANGELES books that will answer all his ordinary requirements. 

Of the eight mer gop we offer, some aim to cover 

: the whole ground of theoretical and practical Pedagogy, 

rae a Oe eee Shan Be some deal with methods chiefly, and one is devoted to 
School Entertainment. 








California cities, and the city that 
showed the greatest percentage of growth 


in the census of 1900, is the “City of Kelloge’s Teachers’ Librar 
Angels,” called Los Angeles. ge’ b yo 


7 7 hed f N 19volumes- - - - $22.00 
t is most easily reached from New 
York and New England and the territory Kellogg’ Ss Smaller library 
J . ae gvolumes - - - - = $10.00 
east of Chicago, St. Louis and Cincin- 
sai; boy the Reading Circle Library 
18 volumes - - - $9.00 
Teachers’ Professional Librar 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES tes Te y ae 
Teachers’ Manuals Library 
and their connections. ‘ volumes - - : 53 «ee 
Several excellent hotels, a large number Teachers’ Working Library 
of fine boarding houses and delightful 20 volumes - - $6.00 
suburbs in every direction make Los (For Grammar Grade, Intermediate and District School Teachers.) 
Angeles a center for winter tourists, Primary Teachers Working Libra ry 
i 2 volumes - - - 86.00 
School Entertainment: Library 
27 volumes - - - $5.08 
ree he =, pen Sen These libraries are all sold upon the installment plan, whick 
stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger enables a library to be secured at once upon a small cash pay- 


Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


ment, and, by the saving of a few cents each day, to be paid 
for in a limited period. For full terms and particulars write to 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York. 




















